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EDUCATION 


Bookmobiles Bring Mohammed 
To The Mountains 


(A KENTUCKY REPORT) 


The first penetration of the bookmobiles into the remote areas 
of the Appalachian South was an event to rank on par with the Pi- 
oneer Nursing Service, the County and Home Demonstration Ag- 
gents and Rural Mail delivery. For here was a service that 
brought the outside world into the hills; that made available to 
people, who had virtually NO printed matter, the wealth of men's 
minds from the beginning of recorded history. Lumbering clumsi- 
ly overthetortuous mountain roads, and sometimes getting mired 
in a swollen creek, they carried within them Aladdin's lamps, 
the touchstones to fire the imagination of children who couldn't see 
beyond the nearest ridge, andopened the doors of better living for 
adults who couldn't see beyond the next crop planting. 

Books were not always carried into the mountains by mobile 
libraries. In fact it would have been ludicrous to call the early 
collections 'libraries' for they were carried in saddle bags and 
their number was pitifully small. Mr. R. D. Hutchcraft, then 
director of the Kentucky WPA Information Service at Louisville, 
wrote in the Bible Society Record of 1938: 


“Pack-horse libraries were the outgrowth of an 
expressed wish for reading material in the Ken- 
tucky mountains. In 1934, in Leslie County, a vi- 
sionary andenergetic Kentucky Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration worker gathered together a stack of 
old nondescript books, magazines and pamphlets.There 
was need to find employment for people on work re- 
lief, so she hired an enthusiastic young mountain 
woman who owned a white mule of dubious age and a 
pair of saddlebags. The bags were crammed with mis- 
cellaneous literature, and into the remote recess- 
es of Leslie County, over abandoned trails, through 
creek bottoms and cane patches, she rode. Stopping 
at every mountain home, she talked with the people 
and urged all who could toread the literature. She 





read aloud to entire families, many of whom were 
illiterate. Some of the children who had had the 
advantage of several years schooling quickly learned 
to read aloud totheir unlettered parents and grand- 
parents. 

“One by one, three hundred and fifty-three pack- 
horse-library carriers were added, until women were = 
riding horseback or walking an average of 26,182 ( 
miles monthly todeliver 39,293 books to 36,293 Ken- 
tucky mountain families anxious to learn and to know 
the doings of the outside world. To say that these 
mountain folk are eager is no exaggeration. Not 
when there are hundreds of cases on record to prove 
that men, women, and children have walked miles to 
meet the ‘bookwoman’, fearing all the while some- 
thing might have happened to delay or prevent her 
arrival. Just recently a young man walked eight miles 
from his home to a library center for a new supply 
of books. The bookwoman visits his home only once 
a month; so after reading the seven books she had 
left for him, he was too impatient to wait for her 
regular call.”’ 


Perhaps one of the most amazing accounts narrated by Mr. 
Hutchcraft is the following: 





‘“‘Inone county, the mother of six small child- & { 
ren became the bookwoman for her locality. She lives 

eighteen miles from any settlement in a region 
where church services are held only once a month. 
There are no roads; travel must be accomplished 
up creek beds. The creeks are crossed by means of 
swinging bridges and foot logs. When this woman 
got her job, she managed to buy a mule for trans- 
portation. As a result of an injury the mule died. 
Since that time the bookwoman has walked. She walks 
eighteen miles to the county seat fora new supply 
of books once a week in the morning, and the same 
distance home again at night--with a heavy load 
each way.” 





This was in 1938 ata time when the government was anxious to 
find projects which would supply employment to those hit hardest 
by the depression. But the idea of books for people in isolated 
areas of the mountains remained alive and vital long after the tree- 
planting and erosion-control of the Civilian Conservation Corps e 
had been discontinued along with the Works Progress Adminis- . 
tration itself. The day was coming whenbookmobiles, capable of 
negotiating mountain roads, fording streams, and carrying from 
6 
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1500 to 3000 books, would be traveling regular routes on a sched- 
ule which would bring them full circuit every two or three weeks. 
Actually, the first attempts to get books to people in isolated 
areas took place as long ago as 1887. Various women's clubs 
sent out boxes containing from 15 to 50 books, and these were sent 
to various locations by train, by jolt wagon, and mule back. The 
following are excerpts from Kentucky's First Book Wagon", an 
account written for the Berea Alumnus magazine by Florence Ridg- 
way, who served more than 20 years as assistant librarianof Berea 
College, Berea, Kentucky: 
“On a gray windy day in December, 1916, a strange 
looking wagon pulled away from the College Library 
and headed down Scaffold Cane road. A city delivery 
wagon, with shelves placed onthe sides, its narrow 
gauge body was a misfit on roads rutted by heavy 
wagons and with numerous chug-holes. 
Since our funds did not permit purchasing new 
books, there were only 67 volumes available for 
that first trip; but they were supplemented by 
well - chosen magazines and papers; in addition, 
there were ten large print Bibles which had been 
given for persons of failing sight. Twenty one 
homes and one school were visited that day. Along 
the way resounded many happy welcomes to something 
almost too good to be true.” 














The book wagon was a considerable advance over the first Pack- 
horse Library, which came into being as a privately sponsored 
enterprise in Paintsville in the year 1913, but it was still serv- 
ing a relatively small area. In order to reach more people, the 
house to house plan was discontinued in 1921 and collections of 
books were placed in the care of responsible persons in homes 
or stores readily reached by the readers in the various neighbor- 
hoods. Mrs. Ridgway states that, ''Ten of these Home Reading 
Circles, serving from three to forty families, gave opportunity 
to a larger number of borrowers and meanwhile in 17 schools 
600 children eagerly awaited the book wagon visits." In the spring 
of 1922 the book wagon's honorable career ended with the offer 
of the use of a Red Cross car. Anera in Kentucky book-lending 


had ended. 

It wasn't until 1930 that the first real bookmobile came into 
being at Homeplace, a training center for mountain youth and a- 
dults at Ary, Kentucky. Strictly a local project in its sponsorship, 
it was the first of a number of such ventures which sprang up at 
widely separated points to serve as large a radius astime and ter- 
rain would permit. The history of the Kentucky bookmobile was 
still being written in fine print rather than in banner headlines. 

But although there were hardships borne by these early 'liter- 
ary missionaries', (who were either low salaried or volunteer 
workers) the rewards of their labor were uncommonly gratifying. 
They never wanted for evidences of appreciation from the people 
they served. Throughout the history of the bookmobile in Ken- 
tucky, and certainly everywhere else this work is being done, 
there is a long record of anecdotes testifying to the sentiments of 
the people. 

"Us folks ought to get mighty well eddicated along 
this road with the library wagon bringen us books," 


"TI was proud to have them books to read when I 
couldn't get out anywheres when it was so cold." 


"My man never cared for readin' but all last winter 

I put a table by his chair before the fire and laid your 
books on it. He got in the way of pickin' them up 

and now he likes to read." 


"It's the nicest thing to know the way you folks haul 
around books for us to read. I can't read but my 
man reads to me." 

8 continued on page 53 
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TRAVEL 


An item of special interest to the roving tourist is this 


account of a valley in Tenneesee that is most unusual. The 
reason: 


"I | e TIME STANDS STILL IN CADES COVE 


By BART LEIPER 





Is is possible to preserve an authentic slice of pioneer moun- 
tain living within easy driving distance ofa majority of U.S. citi- 
zens ? 

This desirable but seemingly unlikely situation has actually 
been accomplished by wise management in the Great Smokey 
Mountains National Park which lies about equally divided between 
Tennessee and NorthCarolina, and within not more than two days' 
driving time from over half of our nation's citizens. 

The pioneer area in question is located in the Tennessee 
portion of the 505,000-acre Park in what is known as the Cades 
Cove section,a beautiful rolling plateau of farmland surrounded 
by high peaks of the Smokies. 

It could well have been the inspiration for the popular song, 
"Suddenly There's a Valley''. The tour of Cades Cove is regarded 
by many Park visitors as one of the most intriguing ofall possible 
outings in the Smokies, 

9 











The Cove is reached out of Gatlinburg over Tennessee High- 
way 73 leading to Maryville, the turnoff point being a few miles 
before 73 leaves the Park near Townsend. 

In the Cove the pioneer scene is being preserved as a historic 
exhibit through the continuation of farming on some 2,000 acres 
by a few families who have paid special use fees, most of them 
being actual descendants of original pioneer families who lived 
in that happy valley for gener- 
ations. 

Here there survives a manner 
of living which has disappeared 
almost everywhere else in the 
United States—the pioneer way of 
life. That is what Cades Cove 
represents with its pastures and 
log fenced fields, its creaking old 
milland quaint log cabins, barns 
and other rustic structures, the f 
whole forming a living and continuing pioneer eommmenity § preser- 
ved as a historic exhibit for the benefit of Park visitors. 

There is present one rather amusing anachronism: in the pav- 
ing of the winding mountain one-way road encircling the cove and 
which now provides a popular 1l-mile tour, the ParkService also 
decided to pave numerous fords encountered at stream cross- 
ings! Paved fords are certainly a welcome even if somewhat 
amazing innovation on a mountain road in such a remote area of 
the Smokies. 

An informative booklet pre- 
pared for the National Park 
Service by the non-profit 
GreatSmokyMountains Natu- 
ral History Association de- 
scribes the Cove interesting- 
ly, revealing that before the 
rea first white settler arrived on 
“ae = ~=—s the scene, Cades Cove had 
been a part of the Cherokee 
Indian domain. "Abrams Creek and Abrams Falls are features 
named for a prominent Cherokee Indian chief, ''Old Abram", who 
at one time lived in a village at Chilhowee onthe Little Tennessee 
River. According to the tradition, Old Abram's wife was named 
Kate, and Cades (Kate's) Cove was named after her. 
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"In common with certain other Southern Appalachian communi- 
ties, Cades Cove was isolated by the ruggedness of surrounding 
mountains, Three days were required for a horseback trip to 
the nearest town, Maryville, and back. A pioneer way of life 
characterized by self-sufficiency prevailed for three or four gener- 
ations as a result of that severe isolation. 

"This land was the most suitable for farming of the entire 
Great Smoky Mountains area. For that reason it had a greater 
concentration of settlers than any other section of the present 
Park, 

"Agriculture was the main occupation of the people and corn 
was the chief crop. In 1825 corn was worth a little over six cents 
per bushel. Since it was impossible andunprofitable to haul grain 
over the poor mountain roads, it was fed to livestock which could 
then be driven to the markets. Much of the land was put in grass 
for pastures and hay. 

"Foremost of the meager items in the mountain people's re- 
stricted diet was corn meal. Prepared in various ways it was 
literally indispensible, and mills for grinding corn were essen- 
tial. Small 'tub' mills were built on many streams. At occasion- 
al points large mills developed, such as the John Cable mill." 

This mill has been carefully restored to usefulness, and to- 
day is busily at work turning out the same kind of water-ground 
cornmeal ''grist'' the pioneers used, and which visitors may now 
purchase at the mill. (REPRINTED FROM THE TENNESSEE CONSERVATIONIST ) 
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FICTION 


Mane. 


By:..Leyab ome 


The June sun poured down on the corn field whose green stalks 
were knee-high on the boy chipping half-heartedly at the luxuriant 
growth of weeds in the row. He was smalland slender with bushy 
blond hair that tended toward red, and his thin face was marred 
by many freckles. His shirt was at the end of the cornrow where 
he had discarded it when the sun had pulled free of the eastern 
horizon. His bare feet and thin torso were turned by the sun to & 4 
almost the color of the brown soil over which he labored. 

He straightened from the corn and squinted at the sun, think- 
ing it would be an hour until noon. He drew himself to his full 
height, turned his back on the sun, and tried to step across his 
shadow, but it was still too long. He wiped the sweat from his 
forehead and looked across the field where he had last seen his 
father ploughing, but he had progressed over the hill's edge, and 
the boy could no longer see him. 

He pushed his hoe more firmly into the soil and leaned on the 
handle, thinking of what he would do when his work in the corn 
was finished. A hawk slowly circled, baited and tormented by | 









three noisy crows. The hot sun was making him sleepy, and he 
watched, almost in a hypnotic state, the shimmering heat waves 
rising from the corn field. 

A sound worked into his consciousness, and all at once he was 
alert and listening intently. From the directionof the farm build- 
ings came the lonesome whinny of a horse. € 4 

"Jiminy, you don't reckon it's time?" he said aloud. Then he 
ran down the corn rows toward the buildings and without, hesi- 
tating, jumped the three-strand barb-wire fence into the pasture 
that sloped down to the barn. He went down the hill with long 
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strides and had almost reached the bottom when his foot caught 
on a root and he went end over end; but he was back on his feet 
before he had stopped rolling. He came up to the back side of 
the log barn and continued on around the building at a long run. 
At the corner he almost collided with the old mare dozing in the 
sun. She snorted and started off at an awkward lope; then think- 
ing better of it she stopped, turned around, and tilted her ears 
at the boy inquisitively. To him there was a feelingof disappoint - 
ment and yet relief, for the mare's great sides showed that the 
foal was yet unborn. 

"Whatcha nickering for, gal?" he asked and seemed to wait 
for an answer. 

He moved up to her, put his hand on her neck, and rubbed his 
face against her warm shoulder. He moved back and put his ear 
to her side, listening, but there was only the measured thump of 
the old mare's heart. He bent over and looked at her teats which 
were distended and shiny; he tested them to see if there was any 
milk yet. The mare flattened her ears and nipped at him, then 
resumed her sleepy attitude. 

The mare's finely cut head showed that she was of good blood, 
but no semblence of beauty was with her now, for she was very 
old. This showed in the many white hairs on her head, in the 
great sunken hollows above her eyes, in the thin neck, and the 
protruding backbone which looked like a knotty pole with a skin 
draped over it. It was a great wonder that she had conceived. 

The mare had been given to him by an old man who no longer 
had use for herand did not want to see her goto the soap factory. 
The boy had owned her for two years. Last spring he had decided 
to raise a colt and had ridden the mare five miles to the nearest 
stallion. Now she had gone a week over her time of delivery. 

The jangling of the harness inside the barn told the boy that 
his father had come from the field. He walked around the build- 
ing and came up behind his father as he unharnessed the old bay 
workhorse. He stood looking at the old man for some time, 
noticing the stooped shoulders and the graying hair. 

The old man became aware of his presence and said, 'Come 
in kind of early, didn't you?" 

"Yeah, I heard Molly nickering and thought maybe hertime had 
come ,'' he answered, 

"I doubt if she would of been nickering if it had. Most likely 
she was hunting Pete. Why don't you quit worrying about her? 
She'll be all right." 
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The boy took another look at the mare, hanging her head sleep- 
ily in the sun, then turned toward the house for the noon meal. 

The afternoon was a space of unbroken monotony to the boy as 
he inched from one end of the corn field to the other. The job of 
weed-killing was meaningless to him. He knew only that it was 
a job he must do every summer-hack,hack, hack, and a flinty 
clang when he struck a rock. 

When the day was done and the red sun moved on behind the 
mountain, the boy made his way toward home. He caught the old 
mare and took her to the barn. He brushed her carefully, put 
her in her stall, and gave her some corn and hay. 

* * * 

He was awake before his mother called him the next morn- 
ing. He lay on his back for a time, dreamily looking at the ceil- 
ing, when a thought hit him and sped him to action. He dressed 
hurriedly, a simple process since he had slept in his shirt, and 
slipped down the stairs and out the front door. 

He entered the barn, opened the door to the mare's stall, and 
peered into the dimness. He saw the form of the old mare stretch- 
ed out onthe floor of the stall. He spoke a word to her, then stoop- 
ed down to put a hand on her 
shoulder and recoiled back a- 
gainst the wall. The flesh he 
had touched felt like hardened 
cement ina bag. He started 
toward the prone figure a- 
gain, then stopped. The 
mare was dead, 

"Oh, God!" he said, 
and the tears came. His 
body shook with the e- 
motion that he could not 
hold back. 

A sound in the cor- 
ner of the stall caused 
him to look around 
and there, in the 
darkness, he saw SF F 
the colt trying to a 
get to its feet. 
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For a long time he stood watching its efforts, until at last it 
stood on its long, unsteady legs, and then a thought worked into 
his mind. 

"You killed her," he said shakily. A rage that knew no reason 
gripped his mind as he stood looking back and forth from the stiff 
form of the mare to the slender colt. With shaking hands, he 
stumbled toward the colt which stood looking at him with its ears 
tilted forward. His hands found the slender, still damp neck and 
tightened around it. But something stopped him, and his grip 
loosened; his hands dropped to his sides. 

He peered at the old mare again, at the boney gray head, and 
at the protruding ribs and hip bone, Then he looked back into the 
bright eyes of the colt. 

He stretched out his hand almost timidly, and laid it on the 


soft warm shoulder of the new foal. 
Lhstdealac’ 4y He aiden 








many thanks 


The sparkling, imaginative layout and varied subject matter of 
the last three issues of ML&W reflect the artistic nature and broad- 
minded interests of retiring Associate Editor Mardi Drake, 

Though few in number, these issues bore the fruit ofnine years 
gestation. Ever since husband Chad assumed editorship of the 
magazine in 1950, there has hardly been an hour when the publica- 
tion has not affected Mardi's life in some way. The early editori- 
al office was the attic of the Drake home; the typist and girl of all 
work, Mardi herself. Household routines were periodically dis- 
rupted inthe rush to get the copy off to the printer, and house clean- 
ing made difficult as editorial miscellanea invaded their home. 
Vacations included side trips to get pictures and stories for ML&W. 

These years of daily living and breathing Mountain Life & Work 
have culminated in the last three issues, among the most attrac- 
tive and comprehensive in the history of the magazine, 

Now the names of Chad and Mardi Drake are both leaving the 
mast head. Charles Drake will bedoing graduate work in the field 
of education. Even though they are leaving, I'll be willing to bet 
that we won't be seeing the last of their 'by-line’. Good luck, 


Chad and Mardi. dorothy green sherard 
15 





HOBBY 


THE ROCKHOUND IN 
THE SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS 


by McAllen C. Myers 4 i 


In the beginning, please understand that the writer does not 
claim to be an authority on either geology or gemology. My only 
purpose in this article is to entice you to become more interested 
in, and appreciative of, the face of mother earth here in the south- 
ern highlands. 

The rock-hound hobby is of recent origin but it has grown with 
such rapidity that it now occupies third place in the list of hobbies 
in the United States. People of all ages and from all walks of life 
are pursuing this hobby which, because of its broad appeal, can 
be shared and enjoyed by all members of the family. 

The mountain areas of the southeastern states offers an ex- 
citing opportunity to the rock-hound, for here are to be found a 
wide variety of minerals, gemstones, and rocks. In fact, this 
region may well be called the ''Gem and Mineral Showcase of the 
East." & 

Many a person has started this fascinating hobby simply by pick- 
ing up interestingly shaped or colored 'stones', and has eventu- 
ally developed into an avid collector who wouldn't think of ventur- 
ing into the field without notebook, hammer, chisel, magnifying 
glass, and pocket guide to the rocks of the area, . 
The following represents ~ 
only apartial list of rocks 
and minerals to be found 
in the southern Appalachi- 
an region. 

Alabama has marble, 
corundum, beryl, aqua- 
marine, turquoise, hema- 
tite, chalcedony and many 
interesting minerals, 

Georgia: ruby, jasper, 
sapphire, beryl, marble, 
rose quartz, aquamarine, Amazonstone, a form of feldspar 
amethyst, golden beryl, found in North Carolina and Vir- 


agate, rutile, corundum, ginia, is bluish green in color. 
ILLUSTRATION BY SU ZAN N. SWAIN 
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petrified wood, smokey quartz, hematite, onyx, and numerous 
minerals, 

Tennessee is a most interesting state to the mineral collector 
as there are 67 minerals to be found in the Copper Hill areaalone., 
Also in other areas are petrified wood, agate, chert, flint, mar- 
ble, unakite, epidote, and moonstone. 

North Carolina, with its great pegmatite areas in the western 
part, has the widest variety of gemstones of any of the southern 
states, To be found are: ruby, sapphire, zircon, spinel, hidden- 
ite, moonstone, amazonite, unakite, onyx, garnet, apatite, agate , 
aquamarine, emerald, amethyst, rose quartz, smokey quartz, 
epidote, jasper, thulite, and 
rulite. 

Kentucky offers more minerals 
than gemstones but has agate, 
chalcedony, garnet, fluorite, 
quartz, sphalerite, and jasper. 

Virginia is another great gem 
and mineral state. Found here 
are: amazonite, agate, moon- 
stone, amethyst (see right), jas- 
per, garnet, beryl, unakite, 
epidote, smokey quartz, petri- 
fied wood and crystal quartz. 

In Georgia, North Carolina, 
and Virginia, we find the stauro- 
lite or "Fairy Cross" so dear 








to the heart of every collector. (ABOVE) Amethyst, a violet- 
To the surprise of many, dia- colored quartz found in Vir- 
monds have been found in Ken- ginia, North Carolina and 


tucky, Georgia, North Caro- Georgia. ILL. sy Su ZAN SWAIN 


lina, Tennessee and Virginia. 

The source of these diamonds can only be a matter of speculation 
as diamonds are of volcanic origin. Georgia and North Carolina 
have supplied the largest number of diamonds, but Virginia has 
produced the largest stones, one of 34 carats and one of 23 carats. 

This brief listing can give only a few of the many interesting 
materials to be found in the southern highlands. Before you start 
prospecting, may I suggest that you write your state geologist for 
publications, visit your local library for books or magazines, and 
study them. Also visit local collectors and rock-hounds, look 
over their collections so that you will beable to recognize the ma- 
terials when you see them in the field. continued next page 





















From your state geologist and local rock- _.-~», 
hounds you can get information on specific 4 fina’ 
locations to search. In general, stream : 
beds, lake shores, gravel pits, road cuts, 
quarries, and old mine dumps are ex- 
cellent places to prospect. But this 
above all, do not enter any property 
without the owner's permission. Most 
national forest areas do not require 
official permission for prospecting, , 
while on the other hand, national 
parks allow none at all. Play 
safe and ask the forest ranger 
or park official about the rules | 
for the area, i 
There are a great many t 
gem and mineral clubs in ~ 
the southern Appalachian region, 
and if there is one near you, I 
suggest you join it. Most rock-hounds 
are very interested in helping the beginner. 
As a parting thought, the chances are that you won't find a 
Golconda or El Dorado, but on the other hand you'll never be 
bored! 4 





Y  AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAD 
Attention Rockhounds! The 1st Annual Gems and Mineral Festival 
will be held August 5-7. For complete information, write 
to Mrs. Sudie H. English, SprucePine Chamber of Commerce, Spruce 


Pine, North Carolina, 
BELOW 1S A PARTIAL LIST OF BOOKS WHICH WILL PROVIDE BASIC 


INFORMATION FOR THE AMATEUR ROCK-HOUND. 


Fenton, C.L., and Fenton, M.A., The Rock Book: Doubleday-Doran, 
New York, 1940. 

Howard, J.H., The Revised Lapidary Handbook: (private printing), 
areenville, South Carolina, 1946. 

Irving, Robert, Rocks and Minerals and the Stories They Tell: Al- 
fred A. Knopf, New York, 1956. 

Loomis, F.B., Field Book of Camm Rocks and Minerals: Putnam, New 
York, 1923. 

Pearl, R.M., Popular Gemology: Wiley, New York, 1948. 

Pearl, R.M., How To Know the Minerals and Rocks: McGraw-Hill, New 
York, 1955. 

Seaman, D.M., The Story of Rocks and Minerals: Harvey House, e 
Irvington-on-Hudson, New York, 1956. 

Shuttlesworth, Dorthy, The Story of Rocks: Garden City Books, New 
York, 1956. 

Zim, H.S., Minerals, Their Identification, Uses and How to Collect 
Them: Harcourt-Brace, New York, 1943. 
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The greatest need of our communities is not a program, but a faith 


The Christian Faith 


and Community Concern 


EUGENE SMATHERS 


There is a widespread belief that churches have an obligation 
to lend their support to the improvement of community life. There 
is a feeling that this obligation is part of the Christian faith. Is 
this really true? Why should the church co-operate with other 
community agencies in the task of community development? Why 
should the church have a community concern? Is this concern 
rooted in the basic doctrines of our Christian faith, or is it buta 
reflection of current interest in community development? 


Concern for community improvement may find its motivation 
from widely varying sources. It may be apurely humanistic, secu- 
lar concern, based upon the scientific evidence of man's need for 
community, if he is to live a goodlife. This is not bad, but is sub- 
ject to disillusionment if the community goes to pieces. Again it 
may be a self-centered concern, the desire for a nicer place to 
live, for congenial neighbors amid beautiful and comfortable sur- 
roundings. 

In sharp contrast, it may be a concern for a way of life in ac- 
cord with God's intention, the way of self-giving, sacrificial love, 
and an inescapable obligation to care for the neighbors' welfare. 
Interest in one's community may bea desire forthe "togetherness" 
of loyalty and love under the judgment and mercy of God. As 
churchmen, we would seek the deeper motivations which have their 
source in the insights and convictions of our faith. 

As Christians we cannot escape involvement in the life about 
us. Withdrawal is to run away from our obligation. The Christian 
is to live and labor in the valley where the decisions of history are 
made, He is not a spectator on the side-line but a player on the 
field. Having been reconciled to God, he cannot escape the work 
of reconciliation. This is so because of the emphasis of the Bibli- 
can faith upon the facts of history. God makes Himself known in 
history. Therefore, his willand purpose have to do with our histo- 
ry, the place where life is lived. 19 








God is concerned about what happens here. He has placed us in 
communities and has given us work todo. According to the cre- 
ation story, God has placed us here to till the earth, to work, %@ 4 


keep life moving forward, to cultivate community. 

Jesus teaches us to pray for "our daily bread" because daily 
bread is important. ll of this relates to the community; to its 
economic arrangements and relationships, to its stewardship of 
natural and human resources, to its sense of justice and fair play. 

How people live together is, at heart, a religious problem. 
The Christian's life is the life of a spirit which moves within the 
relationships of the community, criticizing, constructing, co- 
operating, as God gives light and as means are available. It is 
a life of love which accepts involvement in the problems of com- 
munity life. 





As the church looks at its community, there is need for a sort 
of "double-seeing,"' seeing with eyes of faith as well as with eyes 
for fact. Objective fact-finding will be welcomed and used. But 
the Christian, because of his commitment and sense of involve- 
ment, must make value judgments. Sociological and economic @\ 
facts must be interpreted by faith. When life is committed to GodW 
everything is seen in a new light. The facts may be the same but 
they take on a new and deeper meaning. 
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It is my conviction that the greatest need, and also the great- 
est potential contribution of the church, is not a program but a 
faith, a faith that can inform and guide our purposes and pro- 
grams. ''What a faith gives us is not a clear picture of a defined 
goal, but a firm conviction about what really matters and from 
which we can act in every situation.” 

The greatest contribution the church can make to the integra- 
tion of the life of its sociological community is in the motivation, 
guidance and sense of vocation it can provide for people as they 
meet the relationships of everyday life. I believe that the church 
already holds such a faith in its hands— in the tenets of its histo- 
ric message. This needs but to be applied to life in community. 
I am convinced that each basic doctrine of our Christian faith has 
helpful implications for community life. 


The first article in our creed of community concern might well 
be the affirmation that God the Father Almighty is "Maker of 
heaven and earth, and of all things visible and invisible.'' God is 
Creator and Sovereign of all life. 'In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth''— He is the ultimate ground of all being 
and is concerned about all things. To separate certain areas of 
life from His reign, such as economics, politics, or community 
relationships, is to try to dethrone Him, 

If God is Creator of the physical world and takes delight in the 
work of His hands, it follows that the created world is good and 
is to be accepted with thanksgiving. Asceticism cannot be the 
Christian attitude toward it. We do not approach God by with- 
drawal from the world. We serve Him only by a righteous life in 
the world. We accept the challenge of the natural environment 
and make it serve human fulfillment according to His will. 

".,. Biblical 'spirituality' is not the renunciation of the world 
but its proper and godly use.'' Our task as Christians is not to 
escape from the world but to live within it in such a way that we 
become "'fellow-workers with God." 

Second, the acceptance of the natural world as the gift of God 
results in a reverent stewardship of its resources and recognition 
of the unity and wholeness of all life. Community integration re- 
quires more than right relations between man and man. There is 
also need for right relations between man and the material world. 
Man can be either a co-operator with the earth's flowering herit- 
age or a destroyer of the unity and balance of nature. 

A third aspect of our Biblical faith that is significant for our 
understanding and practice of community is that body of teachings 


which have to do with the nature of man himself. 
21 








Lack of community concern on the part of the church is often 
due to a conception that its primary task is that of "saving souls," 
implying that the “'soul'' can be saved apart from soil and society, 
apart from daily life and community. As widespread as this idea 
is, I can find no basis for it in Biblical teachings. 


In the Bible man is a unity of body and soul intimately joined r | 


together. The creation story does not say that man was givena 
soul but rather that he became a living soul. The Hebrew word for 
soul refers to the whole human being, not just to some spiritual 
entity. Made in God's image we are given the ministry of recon- 
ciliation, and "reconciliation" is to theology what "integration" is 
to psychology and sociology. 

Finally, God intends that man live and work in community, for 
God is love and love can be realized only in community. The Bible 
views manasa sinner. There is a tragic contradiction between 
man as he was created and man as he is. He was made to realize 
his possibilities for love and community, but actually his life is 
characterized by emptiness and frustration, by the lack of love, 
by estrangement. 

He seeks to make himself, or the things he has made, the cen- 
ter of his life, and neither is sufficient to serve as the center 
around which his life can be integrated. 


Additional articles for our creed of community concern can be 4 
derived from the great affirmations of our Christian faith which 
center around Jesus Christ, especially those having to do with 
Incarnation and Atonement. The belief that Jesus Christ is the 
‘word made flesh,' the very expression of God in human form, 
adds intensity and depth to the positive acceptance of the whole 
scope of earthly life which the doctrine of creation requires. 

If God sent His Son into the world to save men, it seems evident 
that He thought we were worth all the anguish and torment of a 
shameful death upon the cross. It inevitably follows that all men 
must be of worth tous. Anything which degrades or hinders the 
fulfillment ofthe humanity which Christ came to redeem is a denial 
of God and of His love. How can we love God whom we have not 
seen if we fail to love and respect the neighbor we meet every 


? «= r , 2 , 
day? (reprinted by permission from Christian Living) 





WIA 
THE REV. EUGENE SMATHERS, A LONG -TIME MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL AND * 
FORMER CONTRIBUTING EDITOR OF THIS MAGAZINE, IS PASTOR OF THE CAVALRY 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, BIG LICK, TENNESSEE. 
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BOOK REVIEW (fiction) 






Tales fram the Clow Walking Country, 
by Marie Campbell, Indiana Univer- 
sity Press, Bloomington, Indiana, 
1958, 270 pages, $4.50. Reviewed 
by Bob Connor. 


HERE is a collection of 
seventy-eight tales gathered by 
Miss Campbell when she was 
teaching in extremely remote 
mountain regions of Kentucky, 
from 1926 to 1934. This book 
represents the first of five pro- 
posed volumes which will record 
the contents of nearly fifteen 
hundred pages of transcribed 


—Illustration from 
notes. “Tales from the Cloud Walking Country.” 


The Tales from the Cloud 
Walking Country are all of European origin. But in coming down 
through the generations of story-tellers in the eastern Kentucky 
mountain area where Miss Campbell lived and taught, they have be- 
come a product of the mountains. In this book they are narrated 
by six story tellers, each of them having a reputation for " a fine 
sleight at tale-telling" and "a bigger store of olden tales for the 
telling. "' 

It is interesting to note that these narrators had their ethics, 
and would not tell Miss Campbell a tale they thought someone else 
was more skilled at telling, and who, by virtue of this skill, had a 
stronger claim on the tale. 

This is an engaging book, from beginning to end. It is a rich 
store of material for those interested in folk lore; it will supply 
endless surprises for those who enjoy stories in vernacular, And 
for anyone, young or old, who just likes fantasy, here is a goodly 
portion of it, served mountain style. 

ie es @ 2 oe Ue he he 
The Kentucky Library Association and the Friends of Kentucky Libraries 
are interested in helping those who would like to become pro fessional 
librarians in this state. For information on the scholarships from 
these organizatians, write: 








Mrs. Russell Houston, Jr. Miss Mary C. Watsa@m 

Sec., Friends of Ky. Libraries KLA Scholarship Chairman 
1414 Eastern Parkway Library, Univ. of Louisville 
Louisville, Kentucky Louisville, Kentucky 
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BOOK REVIEW (poetry) 


“My House And My Country” 


..reviewed by Mardi Drake 


It is not every issue that we get to hailthe arrival of a new poet 
of stature! 'My House and My Country'' unquestionably estab- 
lishes Lois Smith Hiers as one of Kentucky's most distinguished 
writers. 

Any reader who expects from this slim, blue "first book of 
poems" gauche rhymes or girlish rhapsodies will be surprised. 
This is firm, mature poetry. The vine of Mrs. Hiers' inspiration 
has matured slowly in the mountain sun, but it has brought forth 
a goodly crop. As she herself writes, in one poem, 

"The fruit of years swings mellow in the mind."' 

A poem is pruned until each word gives double service to mean- 
ing and to music. "A dawn will crow me up," she writes, and 
again, ''...the old sorrow of snow is a blight on my land." 

In the descriptive poem, 'And Then There Were Nine", she 
speaks of a sudden flight of doves: 

"So the hill flung the flock of them out, as a wind-sally heaves 

A flutter of snowflakes..." 
and later smiles at their wire-walking: 

"Like self-confirmed saints, they tested the strait and narrow." 

Mrs. Hiers knows her craft well. At home in a variety of verse 
patterns, she uses with equal success the formal sonnet (as in 
"Song Before Sleep" and the delicate sketch (such as "Glimpse 
Under Water") originally published in the New York Times, in 
which each syllable, Japanese-like, adds a brush stroke to the 
whole). 

* 

Mrs. Hiers has lived all her life in Canada, Kentucky, a small 
town near the West Virginia border. Her husband, Wade Hampton 
Hiers is District Highway Supervisor for the state. But though 
Mrs. Hiers is of the region, she is not a regional writer. There 
is no dialect here, no quaint mountain idiom. 

Her themes are universal: sorrow at the loss of a father, the 
mysterious affinity of joy and pain, love of the land, the love of 
24 
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husband and wife, the swift passage of time, and the savoring of 
life. 

Such poems as "The Atom Tree" (with its fruit of fire) and the 
stark 'Aftermath" have a prophetic urgency. From 'Aftermath": 

"T have forgotten, if Iever knew, 
The shape of a leaf, the shimmer of green 
Stippled on stillness, how a path winds through 
Waver and sheen..." 

Yet the poethas found her way beyond the shadowed wood, ''Where 
no birds sing,"' to a sense of oneness with all of the eternal cre- 
ative process. Though death and the swift flight of years figure 
strongly in much of the book, it ends in thetitle poem, ''My House 
and My Country," with a strong affirmation of Life. 

* 

The Poetry Society of America, the Poetry Society of Virginia, 
and the University of Kentucky have all awarded top prizesto Mrs. 
Hiers. The region can take pride in a new Appalachian poet. 

* 7~ * 


For an example of Mrs. Hiers.’ poetry, see page 47. 
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Check pages 62-63 for listing of 37 events of special 
interest to those who vacation in Southern Appalachia. 





CHURCH 
FURNITURE 


By buying from Clear Creek Fur- 
niture Factory, you will be saving 
... and serving a worthy cause. 





Standard 
Pulpit Chair 


OUR CHURCH FURNITURE is 
made from strong, native red 
: Prien oak, built with loving care 
CHURCH FURNITURE by our students, and designed 
Owned and Operated by the for long wear. 





CLEAR CREEK BAPTIST SCHOOL 
PINEVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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EDUCATION 


More than two years ago WKNO-TV began an experiment to teach adults 
to read and write via television. It brought national recognition 
to the station and a new life to the 200 actilts who graduated after 
the first six months. ML&W presents this progress report: 


SCE 
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> A DOOR OPENS \ 


| by , 
Pauline Jones Hord +i 
i 


Memphis, Tenn. 








WKNO TV j 
| A 

A DOOR OPENS is the name of the book now being used for a 
text in Streamlined Reading #2. However, it could well be the 
slogan to describe what is happening in hundreds of lives which 
are being changed by the literacy program of the Memphis Com- 
munity Television Foundation, WKNO in Memphis, Tennessee. 

From the first day that this reading and writing program for 
adults went on the air the heart-warming effects of it have been 
reflected in many lives. 

Truly "a door opened" for Jimand Tom Moore as they learned 
to read well enough to read all the street signs of the city. How 
much easier it was to get to their repair jobs for the Memphis 
Light, Gas and Water Division. 

Below are a few of the many letters that have been received by 
the station from people for whom the door to reading has opened: 











W. H. says: ‘We sometimes have to re-sign our lease. I went 
in ane day to sign it. ‘Put your X here’, the woman said. 

‘No, Ma’m, I don’t sign no X no more. I sign my ow name 
now’. I was so excited I mist have said it pretty loud, for 
everybody in that office came to see me sign my name. I was so 
proud. I want to thank WKNO-TV ard the people there for teach- 
ing Streamlined Reading”. 


_ P. H. says: “ Streamlined Reading has helped me, and I think 
it is remarkable. I can pick up the Bible now and read any- 
thing I want to read. I didn’t even know how to write my own 
name, but now I can read and write. I thank the Lord for it, and 
I thank you all at the station. I thank the teachers for being 
so courteous and so nice to try to help labor with us night 

after night. I can read the Sunday School lessan by myself, and 
I enjoy reading. I can read just about anything I want to”. 


26 
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W. J. says: ‘“‘ Being a mechanic, we have to know part 
numbers that we need, go get the parts and charge them out, and 
make a list which goes to the office. Now I can do that, which 
I cauldn’t do before. I used to get sameane else to do that for 
me. It has made a great change in my life. I just enjoy this 
so much”, 


Yes, doors have opened and are opening for many people — 
doors of opportunity for richer and fuller living—doors toa 
new life at home, at work, at church. 

Dr. Frank Laubach, whose method has been used; the WKNO 
Staff, who produced the program; the Memphis Section of the 
National Council of Jewish Women, which sponsored the pro- 
gram; the volunteer teachers, school custodians, and office 
workers who contributed hundreds of hours of service each year 
have had high objectives, Their goal was to find the men and 
women of Memphis who need help in learning the skills of read- 
ing and writing and when they were found, encourage them to 
take advantage of the new opportunity of learning by television. 
For in their homes or in the TV centers they could have the 
reading and writing lessons denied them in their childhood days. 

Yes, the closed door of school opportunity for the adult was 
opened at long last by the magic rays of the television screen. 
The light from the TV screen made it possible for any man, 
woman, or youth to tear from his mental tablet the sheet of 
illiteracy and begin a new era of personal development. 

WKNO TV in Memphis, Tennessee, is issuing a challenge to 
all Americans because all Americans fall into two classes, 
those who can read well and those who cannot. The first class 
should help the second. The second class should accept the 
help of the first. Filmed lessons are available from WKNO TV. 
A series of ninety-eight half hour lessons with accompanying 
textbooks for the students and plans for the organization of a 
literacy course in your area are available to those interested 
in improving the literacy level of those around them. 

The great media of television has revealed to all Americans 
the absolutely superior qualities of every cigarette. Shall we 
not now let the TV screen reveal the value of the printed word? 
Since truly through the printed word life is made more abundant 
for all, let us open the door toa new life. Our mutual task 
may well be an informed and literate citizenry accomplished 
through the medium of television. 27 








DO YOU CARE ABOUT YOUR NEIGHBOR, 

who cannot get a job? 

who cannot sign his name? 

who cannot read his Bible? 

who cannot read the newspaper ? 

who cannot read the street signs? 

who cannot write a letter to a loved one? 

who cannot help her children with their lessons? 
DO YOU CARE? 


If you care and wish to help, you may send your contribution 
to FOUNDATION FOR WORLD LITERACY BY TELEVISION, 
268 Jefferson Avenue, Memphis, Tennessee, 

As the years go by you will be proud to be recorded as a con- 
tributing pioneer to a cause which will be seeking to help ten 
million in America and one and a half billion in the world who 
long for the privileges of literacy which YOU have had. 
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Virginia and vicinity artists are eligible for ex- 
hibition during the Virginia Highlands Festival at H 
Abingdon, Va. The dates: August 1 through 15. 


Ribbons will be awarded those judged as the best 
three. Entries (no more than three) may be deliver- 
ed in person or shipped by prepaid express at the 
owner’ s risk. Mrs. J. Arthur Johnson of Demascus, 
Virginia is acting as chairman. kntry fee $1.00. 
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Revised Edition of 


WHERE TO GET WHAT 


The National Directory of Sources of Supply for all crafts— 
invaluable to crafts workers, teachers, occupational therapists, 
vocational directors, recreation leaders, Boy and Girl Scout 
leaders, churches, schools, institutions, and hospitals. 


35¢ per copy—in coin or stamps. 
PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
Penland, North Carolina 
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HUNTING, which is so deeply embedded in our American cre-cul ture, 

is a sport which could become an important source of income for the 
southern mountain region. Unlike fishing, which now brings thousm@ds of 
sportsmen into the region annually, hunting is poorly developed in all but a 
few small areas which have had special treatment. 

VERNE E. DAVISON, a biologist with the Soil Conservation Service, 

ie working out of Auburn, Alabama, has given much thought to possibilities of 
helping the hunter and the farmer to be friends rather than rivals. 

In the following article, which is excerpted from a pqper delivered 
before the Southeastern Association of Gane and Fish Commissioners, Mr. 
Davison suggests that we recognize the part farmers can and should play in 
developing wildlife resources. 


Alabama Conservationist Suggests We... 


Pay the Farmer for 
His Wildlife Crop 


: Re THE FARMER'S ATTITUDES toward wildlife and the part 
@ ® played in fish and wildlife production by agriculture need 
to be more clearly understood by American hunters, fishermen, 
and professional wildlife workers. Hunting and fishing unques- 
tionably depend to a large extent on game and fish produced on 
farmlands. Sportsmen and state and federal game-and-fish 
agencies would like to have this wildlife regarded as a part of the 
"public" fish and wildlife resources. 

To farmers, however, wildlife must be a purposeful and 
profitable part of their objectives in soil, water, and plant man- 
agement if it is to be produced in abundance. 

Sportsmen and even legislators are at times confounded by 
what appear to be conflicts between wildlife and agriculture. 
Farmers and agricultural leaders are often condemned as de- 
stroyers of fish and wildlife habitat. Such phrases as "destructive 
clean farming," "drainage," and 'posting'' are used frequently by 
outdoor writers in condemnation of farmers' ways of land manage- 
ment. 

7 & For the most part such criticism is unjustified and farmers 
know it. They resent this criticism. 
Most farmers are friendly to wild creatures. They would 
like to feed and shelter more quail, doves, ducks, squirrels, deer, 
29 
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turkeys, and songbirds. Land management, however, is the heart 
of a farmer's economic existence. Can he afford wildlife? 

The legal situation confuses some people. By law, the public 
(state) owns all the wild fish and wildlife, while the farmers own 
most of the wildlife food, cover, water, and hunting areas. Many 
spokesmen for the hunters want farmers to permit free hunting 
and to provide plenty of food, cover, and water for the wildlife 
regardless of cost to the farmers. 

More than two-thirds of the huntable land east of the Rocky 
Mountain states is privately owned—in farms, lakes and timber 
holdings. We can produce game and fish on these private lands as 
abundantly and cheaply as we can on public lands. 

Yet we use about ninety per cent of the effort and money we 
devote to wildlife management on public lands. We enforce game 
laws and we make the harvest of fish and game profitable to people 
who sell boats, gasoline, meals, lodging, and camping, hunting, 
and fishing equipment. 

Why shouldn't we give the same support to the farmers who 
produce the wildlife crop? Instead we continue to ignore the eco- 
nomic facts about private lands. We continue to impose upon the 
owner for the privilege of hunting over his lands for the game that 
happens to be there. 

Farms, farmers, and farm programs do influence fish and t 
wildlife, which react quickly to either good or bad land manage- 
nent. Farmers will proctsxe more high-quality hunting and fishing 
30 
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whenever the consumers are willing to pay the cost; and the simplest 
American way is for individual hunters or farmers to pay landowners 
for the recreation they expect to enjoy. 


What should we expect a farmer to do if we pay him for hunting 
and fishing privileges? What should he provide? 

Food is by far the most important factor in wildlife abundance. 
Lespedeza is a good food for quail; brown top millet and corn at- 
tract doves and ducks. The clovers or palatable grasses provide 
winter grazing for deer, turkeys, geese, and cottontails. Squir- 
rels, of course, look for walnuts, hickory nuts, or acorns. These 
are the specific high-quality foods which agriculture can provide 
for wildlife better than unaided nature usually does. However, they 
all cost money; they use a part of the farmer's land; and they re- 
quire his patience, intelligent planting, and labor. Farmers do not 
provide enough of these foods to support good wildlife populations 
under a "free hunting'' economy. 

Water is necessary for most species. For ducks water is a 
peculiar necessity for swallowing food; field grain and other seeds 
are highly attractive to them when flooded with a few inches of 
water. 

Cover is a peculiar problem in the South. Usually it is insuf- 
ficient only on improved pastures or overgrazed range. Often we 
have too much cover on the ground, burying food under leaves and 
stems, and harboring parasites such as chiggers and ticks instead 
of nutritious insects such as grasshoppers and crickets. Excess 
cover must be removed frequently by mowing, grazing, or culti- 
vation. Multiflora rose is one of the better cover plants for cot- 
tontails and birds. 

Most of our huntable wildlife is fed, sheltered, and watered on 
farms. The farmer needs encouragement, not abuse. Every state 
in the Southeast concerns itself with finding means to assure a pro- 
ductive farm program for wildlife. This has been our joint anxiety 
for the past 15 years. A summary of our experience, however, 
indicates the need for more modern attitudes. 

The individual hunter, it appears, will have to make wildlife 
management profitable on the farm where he wishes to hunt. ##it## 
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COUNCIL RECREATOR ALMOST COMES A 
CROPPER IN THIS AMUSING ACCOUNT 
OF A FLATLANDER'S FIRST CONTACT 
WITH MOUNTAIN WAYS AND MOUNTAIN 
WATER. 


Fun Can Be Work! © 4 


by Priscilla Baldwin f 






I came from the North clutching my Smith College Middle 
English Dictionary and driving an outrageously red and white 
jeep. One day in September, I set out from my hometown near 
Chicago witha compass anda map withLexington, Kentucky, cir- 
cled many times inred. Berea, I had been assured, was some- 
where near there. 

A few weeks later, asrecreation Interne for the Council 
of the Southern Mountains, I was clutching the sides ofa 
swinging bridge high up over the Middle Fork river in Ken- 
tucky. I was on my way to a one-room school inaccessible 
by road. The wind was strong; the sky was dark and a low 
thunder rumbled through the close valley. The bridge swung 
back and forth in the wirtd while my own weight was making 


it bounce up and down. Under one arm I carried a carton of 
clattering china plates which a nurse had me take to the @ 4 
school. 


It began to drizzle as I left the bridge and started up 

the muddy path through the woods. A good ways farther, say 
about a country mile, the path was interrupted by awide 
creek. Because the water was covering the stepping stones, 
I took off my shoes and stepped barefoot into the stream. 
Then, as the weight of the dishes had become too heavy for 
my arm, I shifted the box to the top of my head--like the 
pictures you see of African women balancing assorted pots 
and babies on the top of curly black hair. So there I was, 
shoes in one hand, gamebook in the other, china plates on 
my head, standing barefoot ina creek somewhere in the moun- 
tains of Kentucky. 

‘Baldwin,’’ I said to myself, ‘What are you doing? Why | 
didn’t you go to a nice sane graduate school?” ’ 
The whole situation seemed so appalling to me that I 
just stood there in the creek for awhile and stared down at 

the water swirling past my feet. 

Suddenly my trance was broken by a near ly-suppressed & 
laugh. There stood a husky boy-a hillbilly Pan—carrying ' 
a pail of hot pork and potatoes to the school. I looked up 
with a start, the carton slid off my head and plopped into 
my arms, the gamebook fell into the water and one British 
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walker went sailing down the stream. Almost simultaneously 
the boy dropped his pail. We stood motionless for a second 
and then off hewent splashing after my shoe while I salvaged 
my notebook. 

Later, in the old wooden school, I sat by the steaming pot 
belly stove and ate some of the children’s lunch and drank 
half of the teacher’s coffee. With the rain drizzling out- 
side and the coal fire crackling inside, we sang and played 
games and I told a few stories. 

Well, this incident was all in a day’s work, but that 
laugh--shy, spontaneous, yet half-smothered-is something I’ 11 
never forget, for it made me see myself and laugh. Probably 
someday when I’m 80 and puttering around in a cozy modern 
kitchen I will remember that laugh and break into a _ tooth- 
less cackle at myself. 

There have been many other times on this workship when 
I’ve stopped to ask myself, ‘Baldwin, what are you doing?”’ 
But ever since then I’ve smiled and answered right back, 
‘You’re here because you love it.” 

So thank you, Southern Mountains, for your hospitality, 
warmth and honesty. Thank you for turning the tables on one 
who laughs at ‘‘No Time For Sergeants’’, “Li’l Abner’, and 
‘Ma and Pa Kettle’’. Thank you, Shadrack Mace for teaching 
me how to bottom a chair with corn shucks, and John Henry 
for singing songs to me using no other accompanyment than 
the clapping of your hands, and you, Allen Gay, for telling 
me stories of your great- great-granddaddy who came into the 
mountains by mule. You have much to teach the rest of the 
country. END 
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MISS BALDWIN, IN ONE OF HER REPORTS, WROTE: ‘All too often 
education is a drab, dull affair in a one-room schoolhouse 
up a creek bed. A visit from a Recreation Interne means a 
new face, a new interest, and new games, songs and skills 
which the children eagerly want.” MISS BALDWIN, A SENIOR 
AT SMITH COLLEGE, INTENDS TO DO GRADUATE WORK IN ENGLISH 
WHEN HER WORKSHIP WITH THE COUNCIL ENDS IN JUNE. 
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DISC USSION 
THE EDITOR’S FORUM, a symposium on a controversial 
subject, featuring in this issue: 


= Hillbilly Music 


The following are the personal opinions of three professional 
people: a folk singer and camposer of hal lads 

a professor of psychology 

a teacher and youth counselor 


Their answers are the result of a questionaire sent to each. 
You may not agree with any of them, but if what they say is 
thought -provoking then this department will have achieved its 
aim. If you have any other views on the subject, write the 
Editor, MOUNTAIN LIFE & WORK, Berea, Kentucky. 


DOES HILLBILLY MUSIC HAVE ITS ROOTS IN FOLK MUSIC ? 





FOLK SINGER: I think that hillbilly music and folk music are very 
closely related. Often it is just a matter of delivery that makes the 
difference. For instance, I consider REDRIVER VALLEY to be more 
hillbilly than folk. Ihave heard it murdered by hillbilly singers, and 
I have heard it sung well. Fred Waring could make it beautiful. A 
pianist I know, name of Connor, has played it and given it a modern 
sound by shifting the beat around, enriching the chords here and there 
with unusual touches. Many hillbilly songs have been done well by 
popular singers. When Pat Boone does them, they are no longer hill- 
billy songs. There are many songs that, to tell the truth, I don't know 
whether they are hillbilly or folk. One came out recently that is folk 
in flavor, but I would call it hillbilly. It has a western setting: DON'T 
TAKE YOUR GUNS TO TOWN. But it doesn't give me a western feel- 
ing when I listen to it. It gives me a hillbilly feeling. 


PSYCHOLOGIST: Folk music maybe characterized by the expression 
of the people, their mode of life - thinking, acting, feeling, doing - 
their entire ethos. The expression ofthis life may arise from the pro- 
duction of some unknown artist-musician or it may be deliberately 
written by a sophisticated composer. It has vocal themes related to 
human situations: lost love, despair, death, religion, work, play, etc. 
They have a peculiar mode of expression, intonation, arrangement 
and form, If these features are ignored or sloughed off the tune loses 
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the quality which makes it a folk tune, This is, apparently, the pro- 
cess which produced hillbilly music. The process of converting folk 
music to hillbilly music probably came about asa consequence ofthe 
introduction ofthe guitar, the banjo, the autoharp, and the piano and 
the subsequent organization of musical groups. 


TEACHER: I assume that by ‘folk music'’ you mean traditional 
Scotch-Irish and English ballads and songs as collected by Sharp and 
Child. Yes, a part ofthe hillbilly tradition comes outofthe folk tra- 
dition. Hillbilly singers sometimes come from families that knew 
the older tradition. One whole cycle of modern hillbilly songs about 
trainwrecks, miningaccidents, andunfaithful lovers certainly seems 
to bear a relationship to the old folk songs. There is little basic 
difference between Pretty Polly and Knoxville Girl, except that one 
is probably musically superior tothe other, On the other hand, there 
is an entirely different strain of commercial hillbilly that atits worst 
is distorted outpourings of sick personalities. 

It would be very useful if some folklorist of stature would help us 
to classify modern hillbilly expressions so that we might see these 
divergent roots and relationships. I believe that a close examination 
would probably reveal many elements of the older tradition present 
in modern hillbilly forms. 


WHAT ARE THE MUSICAL SIMILARITIES OR DIFFERENCES BE- 
TWEEN HILLBILLY AND AUTHENTIC FOLK MUSIC? 








FOLK SINGER: I think the similarities between hillbilly and folk 
music are as great as the differences. I can't speak of the musical 
side, because I don't read music and I haven't studied it formally. 
Take the material, though. Hillbilly, the best hillbilly, is about 
something specific. A situation or a person: NIGHT TRAIN TO MEM- 
PHIS, CHATTANOOGA SHOE SHINE BOY, BLUE MOON OF KEN- 
TUCKY, or the comical but very true SLEEPIN' AT THE FOOT OF 
THE BED. (I'm not sure of the title. It may be ''Take an old cold 
tater and wait". ) Hillbilly people like this song because it is about a 
situation that more than likely has happened to them, and it is done 
in a manner that is not pretentious. 

I seem to be convinced that the main difference in folk and hill- 
billy is often the way the song is worded and sung. What is the dif- 
ference between a vase and a vase (vaz)? One is supposedly worth 
more. I don't think a hillbilly has any use for a vaz. 


PSYCHOLOGIST: Most folk tunes throughout the world employ a 
pentatonic or five note scale, while the standard European system 
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uses a heptatonic or seven note scale, Or again, most standard Eu- 
ropean compositions end on the tonic chord while a goodly number of 
folk tunes end on a note which leads back into the initial phase of the 
composition. Standard European compositions consist of a series of 
concise metrical units or bars, each composed of equivalent units, 
while folk music gives some "bars" extra length andemphasis. There 
are, then, a whole constellation of such features which are common 
to the fdk tunes of southern Appalachia and any song which possesses 
these may be considered a folk song. Hillbilly music is simply the 
emp!oyment of standard European musical conceptions to a musical 
corpus which originally had a folk beginning. Presently, hillbilly 
music has outgrown its folk material and must resort to the use of 
specially written material. This retains a folk element in the nature 
of the thematic material. 


TEACHER: Similarities would seem to rest in certain basic themes 
that are common to both: faithless love, men in trouble, accidents. 
On the other hand, the whole world of magic, witchcraft, and super- 
naturalism so apparent inthe older tradition is usually missing inthe 
hillbilly sings. It is my impression that musically the modern hill- 
billy song isusually simpler and less sophisticated than the older folk 
songs. This probably represents a degenerative process, as far as 
the music is concerned. Certainly the older folk hymn was more so- 


phisticated in theology as well as in tune, than the modern "sacred 
song" of the hillbilly singer. This degeneration of the higher form is 
to be lamented, but it seems rather obvious that current forms fill 
needs thatthe older tradition didnot. Perhaps asthere is social pro- 
gress the older forms maybe recovered and used again, as they cer- 
tainly are being used in many communities where a conscious effort 
has been made to preserve and teach them, 


DOES HILLBILLY MUSIC DESERVE THE CONTEMPT IT RECEIVES 
FROM SO-CALLED SOPHISTICATES? 








FOLK SINGER: No. It is all a matter of relativity. I can be just as 
put out with the "cultured" man who has no use for anything hillbilly 
as I can with the hillbilly whocloses his mind to anything "highbrow." 
And I don't like the word, hillbilly. I'm using it here as related to 
types of music, not to people. When I was small I went to bed every 
Saturday night while the "Grand Ole Opry" was playing. I loved it. 
Around Boy Scout age I would sit and listento the older boys play hill- 
billy music. They imitated Eddie Arnold, Ernest Tubbs, and others. 
I betted them toteach me. Sometimes they would and sometimes they 
wouldn't. I picked it up, played hillbilly and blues. 
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I grew to love classical music after I left the hills. Then I came 
to love folk music, (There was very little folk music where I lived 
in W.Va.) I grew to like popular music last. Now that I have been 
exposed to all types of music, I like folk music best, then classical, 
then rock and roll. I can listen to hillbilly now and then, but it has . 
to be good, and I have to be inthe mood for it. The man who drive@@)\ é 
the truck, loads the coal, plows the field, or repairs the car fo 
eight hours a day wants a music that is loose and in his language. 
He doesn't want the words too big or the chords too exotic. Hill- 
billy music is the only kind that can fill the bill for him and it will 
always be that way until his work changes and his kids change the 
environment and he is ready for another way of life. 


PSYCHOLOGIST: As we have indicated previously, hillbilly music 
has lost those features which distinguish folk music, and asa conse- 
quence must be considered in the category of Western European 
music. Compare, musically, Beethoven and the newest Nashville 
hit. The answer to this question then becomes apparent. In this 
sense hillbilly deserves the contempt which ''so-called sophisticates" 
heap upon it, but what these critics apparently overlook is thathill- 
billy music provides the thematic material with which the mountain 
people may construct new folksongs. In other words, the people take 
the commercial tunes and add to them the characteristic folk fe 
tures. Something might be said at this point about the popular con) 3 
ception of the Appalachian folk tunes. There has been a tendency to 
collect only those tunes which met the collectors' preconceived idea 
of a folk tune; anything else was discarded. These ideas were u- 
sually inthe interest of relating Appalachian patterns to Elizabethan 
patterns, indicating the elaborationof suchtunes etc. There is never 
any indication of how many of the people knew this tune, whether it 
ever functioned asa folk tune. Perhaps if we had "selectors" oper- 
ating it would be more esthetically satisfying. What I am saying is 
simply that the people who scorn hillbilly music would probably be 
just as scornful of folk music if it had not been highly selected. 


TEACHER: I doubt it. At least, itdeserves a lot more study be- 

fore it deserves contempt. Onthe whole, however, I believe we can 

say that hillbilly offers less possibility of development into a genu- 

ine creative traditionthan almost any other musical form being prac- 

ticed in America today. Of course,it is entirely possible that the 

are creative elements in it that none of us have recognized yet, vl) * 
these certainly aren't very apparent. A few of the current hillbilly , 
favorites may well survive into the 21st century, and thus become : 
the folk songs of the future. If hillbilly deserves contempt, it is 
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e because of itscommercialism, If it deserves contempt, it is in com- 
1 pany with cake mixes, paper plates, and pictures that are to be painted 
n by numbers. 


S | HAS CANNED COMMERCIAL HILLBILLY MUSIC BEEN FORCED ON 
§) & PEOPLE OR DO THEY REALLY WANT IT? 








FOLK SINGER: Canned commercial music has not been forced on 
- anybody. Western movies are not being forced on the public today. 
l They want them, Whenthey get tired, they'll demand somethingelse. 


PSYCHOLOGIST: Ina sense this has been answered in the previous 

question. Folk music is a people's music and as such it must deal 
C with consistencies and changes. Tremendous changes have come about 
~ in the mountain area in the past twenty years and as a consequence 
the expression of the psychological uncertainties cannot be handled 
effectively by materials from another era. New thematic material 
is, hence, necessary. The canned commercial music provides such 
material. In this sense the people really want it. But businessmen, 
findinga market for this commodity, have capitalized upon it and have 
forced more of it upon the population than they can assimilate, 
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forced on people, but there is always the chcice of turning off the 


t) ¢ TEACHER: Ina sense, canned commercial hillbilly music has been 
fe) radio or of listening to something else. Certainly this generation of 


21 young Appalachian people seems to accept hillbilly music as right, and 
2 as "theirs". Recently I visited in a home in one of the most isolated 
n parts of eastern Kentucky. A child in the family turned on the bat- 
r tery radio. A hillbilly quartet was performing. "That's the kind of 
it music us mountain men like," proudly proclaimed an older boy inthe 
aa family as we listened. We might as well face it: hillbilly music is 
s now the accepted musical form in the mountains. 

e 


DO YOU THINK HILLBILLY MUSIC IS POPULAR ONLY WITH COUN- 
TRY PEOPLE WHO HAVE MIGRATED TO URBAN AREAS OR DO 
NATIVE URBANITES LIKE IT ALSO? 
n 
— FOLK SINGER: I don't think many people who don't have some sort 
- of hillbilly background like hillbilly music. But there are a lot of 
1) stem living in the cities all over the country. Radio stations 
ly 











cater to them. Beer joints cater to them. As the touch is lost with 
the grass roots, the hillbilly music will die out in the cities, but this 


e will take a pretty good while. Kids catch some ofthe love of hillbilly 
is music from their parents, the way they catch prejudices. My opinion 
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is that strictly urban people do not like hillbilly music. 


PSYCHOLOGIST: Hillbilly music is popular throughout the country 
because it deals with the uncertainties of life that the common man 
faces. Scorn it one might,but no other music meets this need. This 
is evidenced by the tremendous success of hillbilly groups in Boston, @) 4 
Denver and other cities which have not received an influx of mountain 


people. 


TEACHER: It is my impression that enjoyment of hillbilly music is 
probably a class rather than a regional characteristic, and there are 
many, many urbanites who listen to it and enjoy it. When I was in 
Boston a few years back, signs were all over the city announcing the 
world's largest hillbilly jamboree that was coming soon. I am con- 
vinced that hillbilly is popular because its performers use the same 
language andthe same social andethical presuppositions as the group 
to which they sing. The groupto whichhillbilly music appeals has few 
spokesmen, and fewer self-conscious leaders. It is only in hillbilly 
performers, andin certainministers, thatthis group finds leadership 
and expression. 


WHAT MAKESA SONG "HILLBILLY", OR INOTHER WORDS, WHAT 
IS HILLBILLY MUSIC ? © 4 








FOLK SINGER: Hillbilly music is music listened to and played by 
hill and country people. It is rhythmic and makes a definite state- 
ment which is usually sentimental or homespun, Its tunes are not 
complicated or original. It usuallydemands a strong, wailing voice, 
and if it has a nasal quality or twang, it is all the morehillbilly. But 
again, I must say that hillbilly music depends a lot upon delivery. 
Here are four folksongs that are very hillbilly sounding to me: "Jesse 
James", "Hangman, Hangman", "John Henry''. and "Frankie and 
Johnny." Sung by a hillbilly, you won't find more hillbilly sounding 
songs than these. But sung by an artist, they are pure folk songs. 


PSYCHOLOGIST: The greatest difficulty in dealing with such a ques- 
tion is the problem of definition; what is hillbilly music and what is 
folk music. Unfortunately we use the terms without explicitly stat- 
ing what we mean by them. The following characterizations cannot 
be considered as final words but rather as structures within which we 
can operate: The term hillbilly strictly refers to a backwoodsman o 

mountaineer in the South. Hence, hillbilly music would refer to the 
music of these people. Perhaps, originally, this was the designation, 
but presently the term has come to connote, music-wise, a type of 
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commercial tune written in the standard European conception rela- 
ting to present-day human situations and presented by unsophisticated 
musicians. The quality of the tune and of the presentation is viewed 
as feeble and impoverished, 


TEACHER: I'll have to leave it to the musicologists to define hill- 
billy music, but it has certain characteristic elements that seem to 
be constant. It tends to be very simple and easily grasped; it is us- 
ually vigorous; it expresses the thoughts and emotions of a certain 
social and economic group in our society. There is little or no re- 
bellion in it, in contrast to both jazz and rock and roll. It tends to 
have a religious tinge. It has meaning and acceptance primarily with- 
in a limited social group. 


DO YOU THINK ROCK AND ROLL IS AN OUTGROWTH OF HILL- 
BILLY MUSIC ? 








FOLK SINGER: I think rock and roll is an outgrowth of jitterbug, 
jazz and popular, I don't knowexactly. I definitely don't think it came 
from hillbilly. Rock and roll, to me, is a young people's urge to ex- 
press physical exhuberance in dance, The Charleston or jitterbug or 
anything else in this country doesn't have it. Rock and roll is more 
primitive. The hips are used expertly by both girls and boys, and in 
cases where the couple has danced a lot together, a real expression 
is achieved. The sex angle disappears. I honestly believe that. Oh, 
now and then some guy or girl gets to showing offand makes rock and 
roll look vulgar, but this is not typical. All the dancers get out of 
rock and roll is a work-out. I think that is what most of them want. 
Did you ever notice the faces of rock and roll dancers? They are 
always serious. So are thehillbilly singers. So are concert artists. 


PSYCHOLOGIST: Rock and roll in my judgment is a development of 
jazz. It is the complete impoverishment of the "break" found in the 
old "blues" tune. This same pattern found elaboration and some im- 
poverishment in swing tunes. But these were generally played by 
musicians who were steeped in the jazz tradition and hence retained 
basic jazz features. Development from the swing period took two 
forms, "cool" and "rock and roll.'' The former was handled by the 
musically sophisticated individuals and the latter by the musically 
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TEACHER: Although rock and roll and hillbilly seem related, they 
are in conflict. Rock and roll is secularized hillbilly. I am told that 
in many mountain communities no rock and roll is allowed in the juke 
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boxes. The glass is smashed in the machine if anyone tries to play 

a rock and roll number, There is little question but that it appeals 

to the same basic needs as hillbilly music, but at a different psycho- 

logical level. The beat and techniques of presentation came out of 

hillbilly, especially the religious expression of hillbilly. However, 

rock and rollseems tobe a complete secularization of the older form:@) 3 
there seems to be littleor no restraint in it, and no hint of any moral 

or religious elements that are often present in hillbilly. 


WHAT SORT OF FUTURE DO YOU ANTICIPATE FOR HILLBILLY 
MUSIC? 





FOLK SINGER: I predict a very long future for hillbilly music, 
and it doesn't bother me a bit to think about it. I believe it has a 
place in the scheme of things as they are now. Iwill not do a thing 
to procreate hillbilly music, except tolerate it; I won'tkick it, either. 
What I am really doing is patting myself on the back, I guess. I wish 
everybody was as broadminded as I am. 


PSYCHOLOGIST: Hillbilly music, in my judgment, is not only here 

to stay, but in all probability will become an even greater musical 

force. As man's uncertainties increase with threats of atomic wars, 

economic recessions, etc. , he is going to turn to those pepe r 
express his doubts and fears. No other type of musical expression ) 

is capable, at the present time, of doing this. 


TEACHER: Hillbilly music is here to stay. It is obviously meeting 
the needs of a large number of people who enjoy it and love it. Last 
summer I met an old couple in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan who 
had migrated there in 1905 from Holston River country in Tennessee. 
Listening to the Grand Old Opery every Saturday night is as much a 
rituai as going to church on Sunday morning. After more than 50 
years away from the region, the music which they hear out of Nash- 
ville is about the one tie they still have with the region. Almost cer- 
tainly the best of the hillbilly songs of today will become the folk 
songs of the future. About the only thing that can kill it is for it to 
be ''discovered" by the sophisticates, who will then try to stabilize 
it, write books about it, and hold discussions insmall magazines re- 
garding it. 








There you have it: a composer of ballads unable, through lack ©) 
of formal training, to argue the purely musical aspects of 

the subject; a psychologist analyzing the melodic character- 
istics from a technical standpoint; and a teacher whose ap- 
proach is almost wholly psychological. 
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FOLK TALE 


“ This story was given to me by Fae 
Preity Girl 


Chadwell Gibson of Knox County, 


@ * Aad Her Ky., who heard it from her grand- 


mother, Mrs. Perry Chadwell. It 


Lost is the old Cupid and Psyche story 


from Greek myth and has_ been in- 


Children cluded in most Europem collect- 


ions. In America, Chase has atext 
by in ‘Grandfather Tales” and I have 


in ‘South from Hel 1-fer-Sartin"’. 
Leonard Roberts one in ‘South from He. 


In the older forms the husband is 
an animal or enchanted prince. In 
this storyhe seems to be rational - 


We ized into a prize fighter. This 


a story is Type 425. 
© 08 yw 
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ONCE UPON A TIME there werethree girls inone house. One 
was the cook wench, one was the house cleaner, and the other was 
Pretty Girl, always looking for her feller. They had washed and 
cleaned all day, and they went down to the creek to wash them- 
selves and take a bath. While they were there, one said, ''Who 
do you wish was at home when you get back?" 

And the cook said, ''I wish the purtiest man in the world would 
be there for me." 

The house cleaner said, ''Oh, I wish the ugliest manin the world 
would be there for me." 

And Pretty Girl said, "I wish Bully Borns was there for me." 

They got cleaned upand went tothe house to see who had come. 
There was the purtiest man in the world, the ugliest man, and 
Bully Borns at the house. They fixed up their supper and they all 

¢) O.:-. The house cleaner cleaned up all the dishes and they all went 
for their fellers. The purtiest man got the cook wench, the ugliest 
man went in and got the house cleaner, and old Bully Borns started 
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to go in and Pretty Girl's parents shut the door on him and wasn't 
going to let him in. He said, "If you don't let me have my Pretty 
Girl I'll tear your door down." 

Well, the parents wouldn't let him have their youngest and so 
they throwed out the cook wench. He throwed her on his back and 
away he went to Green Hill. He said, © 4 

"Green Hill, Green Hill, 
Open and let me in." 
It opened and he went in, set the girl down, and said to her, ''What 
do you foller when you are at home?" 

She said, ''Washing and cooking." 

He said, ''You ain't the one I want." 

He throwed her back on his back, took her out and throwed her 
down Green Hill and broke her neck. He went back bellering and 
pawing and said, "If you don't let me have Pretty Girl I'll tear your 
house down," 

Well, they give him the house cleaner and said that was his girl. 
He throwed her on his back and away he went to Green Hill. He 
said, 

"Green Hill, Green Hill 

Open and let me in." 
It opened and he went in with her, set her down and said, 'What do 
you foller when you are at home?" 

She said, "I foller washing and cleaning up the house. "' © 4 

He said, "You ain't the girl for me," and he took her out and 
throwed her down Green Hill and broke her neck. Away he went 
bellering and pawing to the place and said, "If you don't let me have 
Pretty Girl I'll tear your whole house down. "' 

They gave her to him and he put her on his back and went away 
to Green Hill. He said, 

"Green Hill, Green Hill 
Open and let me in." 
And it opened and they went in. He said, ''What do you foller when 
you are at home?" 

She said, 'Washing and primping and looking for my boyfriend." 

Then he said, 'You are the one I'm looking for." 

He took heron in the house and had a man to marry them. Then 
he asked her, ''Do you want me to be a man at night, or a man by 
day?" 

She said she would rather he would be a man at night and Bull 
Borns by day because she was afraid at night. They lived there ry & 
happiness for several years and had three children. He got tired 
of her and left the country and she never did see him again. 
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One day she went out to hang up 
her clothes from the wash and a 
big old black dog slipped up and 
grabbed her oldest child and run 
off with it. She took after it and 
follered it till it got late and she 
“ee ~~ had to go back without it to her 
other children. 

Next morning she went out to 
finish hanging up her clothes and 
the same old black dog come up 
and grabbed her next child and run 
off with it. She follered it and run 
after it till dark was coming on 
and she had to turn back to her 
other child. Next day she thought 
sure she would get her clothes hung 
out. It had been two days and she hadn't got them on the line. She 
was hanging them out and backcome that same old dog. It grabbed 
her last little girl, and she iollered it until night come on and she 
couldn't go no farther. She stopped to stay all night 
at a woman's house, and the next morning 
there set a little girl LY 
in the corner that = 
looked just like her oldest 
child. She fixed to go and 
that little girl give her a 
ball of yarn and said, ''When 
you see more trouble than you ever 
saw in your whole life, cut this open." 

She went on with her hunting, travelled all day till dark over- 
took her and she stopped to stay all night again at a woman's house. 
When she got ready to go on the next morning, she noticed a little 
girl in the corner that looked just like her next oldest child. When 
she went to leave, that girl give her an egg and said, ''When you 
see more trouble than you ever saw in your life, cut this egg open."' 

She started again hunting for her man and her children. Night 
overtook her and she stoppedand stayed all night at another woman's 
house. Next morning there was a little girl in the corner just like 
her baby. When she got ready to go on, the little girl give her an 
apple and said, ''When you see more trouble than you ever saw in 
your life, cut this open." 

She was starting out and the womanof the house said, ''Why don't 
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you stay with me and we'll go see Bully Borns fight today?" 

She asked where he was going to fight and all about him and he 
seemed to be her man, so she stayed, That day she went with the 
woman to see the fight. There was Bully Borns fighting with a 
big man, They fit and fit and fit and before the fight was over the 
man hit Bully Borns and drawed three drops of blood onto his 
shirt. When it was over he told three women that claimed him 
that the one who washed the blood out of his shirt couldmarry him. 
The three women took the shirt and took time about trying to wash 
it out and they washed till the skin come off and couldn't get the 
blood out. Pretty Girl then asked them, "Give it to me and see 
if I can wash it out." 

She didn't let them know that she was his wife. She rubbed 
three rubs and out come the blood. When she done that one of the 
women grabbed it and run to Bully Borns and said she washed it 
out. Bully Bornstold her he would soonmarry her. Well, Pretty 
Girl thought, I have seen more trouble than I ever saw inmy life, 
and so she cut open the ball of yarn. It hada picture in it ofa 
woman carding silk. The woman that was going to marry Bully 
Borns saw it and asked for it. Pretty Girl said, "I won't sell it." 

She said, "What will you take for it then?" 

She said, "I'll give it to you if you will let me sit in the room 
where Bully Borns sleeps tonight." 

She said Pretty Girl could do that. So that night when Bully 
Borns went to bed she went in and here come that woman and give 
him a big spoon full of lodma and put him to sleep. She never 
got to speak to him that night. 

Next day Pretty Girl thought, I have seen more trouble than 
I ever did see before, so she cut open the egg and it had a picture 
of a woman spinning silk. The other woman saw it and asked for 
it. She told her she would not sell it but would give it to her if 
she could sit inthe room where Bully Borns slept. She agreed 
to the trade but when he went to sleep she give him another spoon 
full of lodma and Pretty Girl couldn't wake him up a-tall. 

Next day she was sure they was about to get married and she 
had more trouble than she ever saw before so she cut open the 
apple and it had a picture of a woman weaving silk. That woman 
saw it and begged for it. Pretty Girl offeredit to her if she could 
sit in his room that night. They traded. 

That day Pretty Girl got a chance to speak to Bully Borns and 
told him that woman was giving him a sleeping draught and told 
him that night to spit it down his shirt collar, for she wanted to 
talk to him. 
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That night Pretty Girl went in and set down and here come that 
woman with a spoon fullof lodma., He made out like he was taking 
it and spit it down his shirt. Pretty Girl got to talk to him that 
night and told him she washed the blood out of his shirt and that 
she was his first wife. And she said, ''After you left an old black 
dog come and took away all our children, and I've had more trouble 
than I ever saw in my life trying to find them and you."' 

Bully Borns took her back as his faithful wife, and next day 
they got their children at the three houses and took them back home 
and lived happy from then on. 





PAY THE PIPER 
Lois Smith Hiers 


Where have they gone, 
the cherry-pickers, 


Zh app le-knockers ?-- 
aA <,_ Where are they, 












“ under what sun 
Do the world’s children play, 
those sure-footed shakers 
Who shinnied, arm and knee, 
2; into green graves and 
silence, 

ke leaves gathered wind’s way 
A and gone. 


gi Their voices drift seasonless down, 

and their laughter 

Leaps out and disappears 

. In flourish and fall...They fly from me 

; after the “run-sheepy-run” of 

pinafored phantoms 

Down the dust-covered days of 
my years. 


Who piped them away, 
the cherry-pickers, 
app le-knockers?-- 
[ Where are my girls and 
fo my boys? 


O, that my sweet thieves, my sly little takers, 
Could reach out to me from the limbo of shadow 
Qne last, bright nugget of noise! a 





Childrens Books 
reviewed by Beulah Campbe! 1 


At the request of the Council, Miss Campbell has compiled and re- 

viewed the following list of outstanding, recent books about our 

area. They are suited to children between the ages of 8 and 14. 

Miss Campbell teaches English at Appalachian State Teachers’ College, @ 
Boone, N.C., and will hold a workshop there August 3-14. 


APPALACHIAN SOUTH 





Johnny and His Mule Johnny's trouble began when he 
By Ellis Credle threw in a bid of five cents on an 
ill. by Ellis Credle old mule at an auction in the town 
Oxford University Press square—and got it. How Johnny 


New York, N.Y. got the balky old mule home, five 
1946 p . , 
miles over the mountains, is told 


in easy text and photographs. 


Story of the Southern Highlands Fourteen full-color lithographs 





By May McNeer and many black and white illus- 
Pictures by C.H, DeWitt trations accompany the text which 
Harper and Brothers tells briefly something of the his- 
—" N.Y. tory, geography, people, etc. , of © 4 


the Southern Range, mainly in Ten- 
nessee and North Carolina. 


KENTUCKY 
Barrie and Daughter Poor Fork Valley inthe Kentucky 
By Rebecca Caudill Mountains fifty years ago is the 
ill. by Berkeley Williams, Jr. setting of this novel. Peter Barrie, 
Viking Press incensed that the Community was 
—" =e. being cheated by an unscrupulous 


storekeeper, opened a store in 

competition. His wife was opposed 
to letting their daughter helpher father but, grudgingly, agreed that 
she might do so for one month. Whenthe probation period was over 
Fern had proved her ability to aidher father in his fight for justice. 


js ae @ && 6 © 
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Mountain Boy 


By Thelma H. Bell 
ill. by Corydon Bell 
Viking Press 

New York, N.Y. 

1947 


Yeller-eye 

By Thelma H. Bell 
ill. by Corydon Bell, 
Viking Press 

New York, N.Y. 


Beanie 

By Ruth and Latrobe Carroll 
ill. by Latrobe Carroll 
Oxford Press 

New York, N.Y. 


Tall Tales from the High Hills 


By Ellis Credle 

ill. by the author 
Thanas Nelson and Sons 
New York, N.Y. 

1957 


Down, Down the Mountains 
By Ellis Credle 

ill. by the author 
Thomas Nelson and Sons 
New York, N.Y. 

19%4 


Randy, 7, had real knowledge of 
all out-doors but he would not learn 
to read or write. His mother was 
patient, for they lived in the hills 
with no school, but all her efforts 
failed until she told hima story a- 
bout their mule. 


A story about a mountain family 
and a boy's determination to keep 
his cat against his father's oppo- 
sition. How Randy, with the help of 
his mother, his little sister, and his 
teacher, succeeds in keeping Yaller- 
eye makes a good tale. 


A popular series about Beanie 
Tatum and hts pup. The Tatums, 
a typical mountain family, are af- 
fectionate and fun, and keepdozens 
of pets. Other stories in the Beanie 
series are: Tough Enough, Tough 
Enough's Trip, Tough Enough's 
Pony, Tough Enough and Sassy. 











Tells how the tall tales grew and 
includes twenty lively and humorous 
stories of the North Carolina moun- 
tains. 


How Hetty and Hank, who lived high 
in the Blue Ridge Mountains raised 
some fine turnips which they hoped 
to trade for shiny, squeaky shoes, 
and how their kindness of heart al- 
most defeated their plans. A short, 
delightful story that gives a simple, 
pleasant picture of mountain life. 
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Happy Little Family The story of three-year-old Bonny 


By Rebecca Caudill and the fun she had growing up with 
ill. by Decie Verwin 


‘ad 


pe her brothers and sisters in an A- 
John C. Winston Co. f 
Philadelphia, Pa. merican family of happy people who 
1947 had good times working and playing 
together. This happy family belongs 
to the mountains of Kentucky. 
Schoolhouse in the Woods, Up and Down the River, Saturday 








they contain stories about things which really happened to Rebecca 
Caudill and her family who spent part of her childhood near Har- 
lan, Kentucky. 
Beat inest Boy 

By Jesse Stuart 


David lived with his grandmother 
in the mountains of Kentucky. He 


ill. by Robert Henneberger helped his Grandma and his Grand- 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. ma helped him. They were happy 
New York, N.Y. taking care of the lost and sick dog, 
1955 gathering fall leaves for the cow 


stall, possum hunting, and gather- 
ing honey from the bee tree and finally celebrating Christmas in a 
simple but wonderful way. 





4 Pemy’s Worth of Character Shan's mother, Millie Shelton, 
By Jesse Stuart often sent him to the store. He loved 
ill. by Robert Henneberger to go because he often bought gum- 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. drops, peppermint sticks, and a 
New York, N.Y. chocolate bar or a lemon soda pop 
1954 with the left overdimes or pennies. 


One morning Shan took paper sacks 
to sell to Mr. Conley, the storekeeper. Shan slipped in one bad 
sack in order to get one extra penny and was very embarrassed 
when his Mom marched him right back to the store with another 


sack, 
NORTH CAROLINA 





Jon Ratt ling Gourd A collection of 24 legends and 
By Corydon Bell stories as told by anold Indian story- 
ill. by Corydon Bell teller. These stories deal with the 
Macmillan Company Cherokee Indians as related to pre- 
New York, N.Y. 


sent day Indian children. 





1955 
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Blue Ridge Billy 
By Lois Lenski 


Billy Honeycutt was a bare-foot 
mountain boy living his daily life 


ill. by the author with the mountain people of North 
Lippincott Publishing Co. Carolina. How he succeeds in his 
New York, N.Y. ambition to play the fiddle, and 
1946 other adventures makes a good 
story. 

Fiddler’ s Fancy A lively story of a North Caro- 
By Julia Montgomery Street lina mountain family and the fun 
ill. by Don Sibley they had the day the fiddling ped- 
Follett Publishing Co. dler came, Billy and Angeline give 
New York, N.Y. 

1955 their money to help pay for Gran- 


ny's glasses, though there are 
treasures in the peddler's pack 
that they want. The surprise which awaits them at the play party 
y @* a good climax to a wonderful day. 


TENNESSEE 

Treasure Hunters "Beth Gillow and her chums are 
By Maristan Chapman (pseudo) visiting an aunt who lives near a 
ill. by Mary Stevens Japanese internment camp. The 
Appleton-Century Co. girls stumble on things they are 
_— ae not meant to see, and are in for 
plenty of trouble. The background 
of Tennessee mountains gives a 

regional flavor to the story." 
Big Doings in Razorback Ridge The Tennessee Mountain Folk 
By Ellis Credle planned a big celebration for the 
ill. by Ellis Credle opening of the dam the government 
Thomas Nelson and Sons had built. Nancy and Jodey hoped 
— N.Y. they could entertain with the old 
time dances they had gone over the 
y * mountain to learn. Nancy's sister 


said that they would be back-woodsy, and she had a better sug- 
gestion. 
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Cabin an Kettle Creek 

By May Justus 

ill. by Helen Finger 
Lippincott Publishing Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

1941 





Peddler’ s Pack 

By May Justus 

ill. by Jean Tamburine 
Henry Holt Publishing Co. 
New York, N.Y. 


1957 


Peter Pocket and His Pickle Pup 
By May Justus 
ill. by Jean Tamburine 





lite 

Henry Holt Publishing Co. 
New York, N.Y. 

1953 


Flaming Arrow 

By William 0. Steele 
ill. by Paul Galdone 
Harcourt, Brace and Co. 
New York, N.Y. 

1957 


A delightful story of Glory and 
Matt as they lived with their Mam- 
my and Grandy in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. They had good times 
helping with the chores, visiting 
with kin-folks and neighbors, at 
the church meetings, play-parties 
and at school. 


A collection of rhymes, tongue- 
twisters, songs, riddles, play- 
party games, counting out rhymes 
and singing games that Great 
Smoky Mountain children love to 
play, sing, and do. 


Peter, who lives withhis Granny 
Messer and his pup ina cabin at 
the foot of Pine Mountain, is al- 
ways collecting interesting things 
to put in his pockets, but he also 
collects friends and adventures 
and he andhis Granny have some 
happy holidays and extra treats 
throughout the year. 


A story of Chad Rabun's family 
and other settlers as they strug- 
gle to protect themselves during 
the Chickamauga raiding parties 
in the Tennessee Mountains. 

Buffalo Knife, Daniel Boone's 
Echo, Wilderness Journey, Davy 








Crockett's Earthquake, Winter Danger, Tomahawks and Trouble 





are also by Mr. Steele, who lives at Signal Mountain, Tennessee. 








ee 
= © 


“Ss Looking for an interesting side trip? Be sure to read Bart 
Leiper’s account of a place where time stands still, page 9 








(An old mare teaches a young boy FS) 
the continuity of life , page 12) q 
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continued from page 8 


Said a mother of seven, "You know what's good 
for'em. Just fit 'em out, four to sixteen." 


p a "May I take two books today? Last time I only got 
one and I couldn't get to read until Dad got through 
with it." 


One woman said she wanted something, "that will 
turn out sweet and nice and take me outa myself." 


The list of anecdotes is endless, and affords a wonderful in- 
sight not only into the appreciation of the readers, but the en- 
thusiasm of the librarians who remember them with such clarity. 


? 


D 





But what is it really like to operate a bookmobile, and what is 
the special lure that causes one to seek a job that carries with it 
the jolts of a creek bed road, the unnerving prospectof a mountain 
downgrade? Some answers are to be found inthe word ''challenge"'; 
some answers are to be found in the eyes of the borrowers, The 
following account is given by Mary B. Gray, Vice President of the 

f riends of Kentucky Libraries, who had always wanted to take a 
rip on a bookmobile. She writes: 

‘At last, in October of 1957, on a visit to 
Breathitt County, I climbed into the front of a book- 
mobile that hadbeen given by my family asa memorial 
to my father, and started ona long morning’s trip. 
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The truck had gone over 200,000 miles before the 
speedometer had given out, but the springs were 
still good, so I rode quite comfortably. 

‘Our first stop was ata small frame house where 
a capable-looking, middle-aged farm woman came out 
with a heavy armload of books toexchange. She need- 
ed books for both children and adults. She had four a 4 
children of her own, from the little five-year-old 
playing with the cat on the porch to a high school 
pupil who had left a request for a book he needed 
in his studies. She chose her own books with a 
little help from the librarian. Then she signed 
cards for the neighbors whowould come later. They 
were, it seemed, a bit afraid of a stranger like 
me. Her husband came in with a gun and three 
squirrels he had shot. We discussed the merits of 
squirrel versus rabbit as meat. Time for such visit- 
ing is an essential part of the bookmobile librar- 
ian’s job. The country people regard it as only 
friendly, and will not borrow books if the librar- 
ian is not their friend. 

‘Then we wound up the valley, past a group of 
houses at the foot of a “holler’’ where the librar- 
ian said she was accustomed to leaving books until 
recently, but one man hadbeen killed there and his 
kinfolk were split into twoangry factions, each of @ 
which had sent for her to bring them books. She 
did not dare to stop for fear they would all be 
there and start a fight, so she was letting them 
cool down for a while. 

‘Further on, she pointed out a place where she 
used to go up a side road, but the flood the pre- 
vious spring had destroyed the house and her main 
borrowers had moved away. r 





A 


FANCY all * . 
tu } Ve 
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‘After a long stretch of lonely road, we drew 
up at the tiniest country store I have ever seen, 
where four youths lounged on a narrow porch wedged 
in between an oil pump (the gasoline pump was out 
in front), buckets, brooms, rakes, a scythe, and an 
old armchair. A bucket with rope attached hung at 
the corner of the house, ready to be let down for @ 
water at the stream that trickled ’way below them. 
During the flood, this stream had come almost to 
their floor and covered the shack next door up to 
the chimney. The youths disappeared when they saw 
me. 
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‘Inside, the midget store was crammed with bot- 
tled drugs, shoes, even a coal stove ina crate, so 
crammed indeed it was difficult to find a place on 
the counter where the books we had brought could be 
checked in. The woman in charge of the deposit hes- 
itated to pile the books up ona floury shelf next 
to the cereals. Her husband said he must make a new 
shelf in the one vacant space onthe opposite wall. 
Mrs. Jackson, the librarian, promised to bring him 
a board next time she came. They had checked out 
fifty books the time before, were returning twenty- 
four of them and taking more out.” 


Another account from an enthusiastic bookmobile librarian, 
Mrs. H. D. McMurtry, relates a typical day's trip with the book- 
mobile in Pulaski County: 

‘*...Bring your lunch and meet me at the City 
Hall at 8:15. Wear warm clothes and take your {ga- 
loshes whether it is raining or not. We’ll head south 
this morning. I make this particular trip every four 
weeks. I am glad we have a nice sunny day for your 
trip. Cumberland Lake is mighty high since we have 
had all this rain. It is a beautiful sight I never 
grow tired of seeing, with the mountains all around, 
Here is where we turn off the main highway. This 
weather has affected our roads and the chuck holes 
are more numerous and larger. Sometimes I feel as if 
I am running an obstacle course. When we get down 
off this mountain we shall ford a very beautiful 
stream. 

“Mold tight - this isa really rough place! There 
- we made it. You have your galoshes on, so let’s 
go! We’ll walk up the hill from here. 


At Okalona and Garner she notes the special material she had 
brought by request. There is the pamphlet on ''Saw Mills" which 
she got from the National District Forester for Howard, and the 
book Raising Small Animals, which should help Mr. Van Hook 





raise some quail and pheasants. 

It is such special services as these that create a bond between 
bookmobile librarians and their borrowers which does not exist in 
metropolitan libraries where special material can readily be locat- 
ed. 





‘Tf the taxpayers could get a _ giimpse of the 


happy faces of these children when they see their 
bookmobile, they would be sure it is worth every 


penny spent. 55 





Books have always been considered a vital factor inthe develop- 
ment and growth ofthe people in any region but it took the tenacious, 
pioneering spirit of a handful of humanitarians many years of ef- 
fort to make the network of today's bookmobiles a reality. With 
the bookwagon andthe Pack-horse Library the idea had been plant- 
ed, but it needed cultivation andtime before it would become a lust 
vine, crawling over the hills of Kentucky. Even as late as 1940 @ ( 
was nothing more than a seedling, as witness this Book Extension 
Service report ofthat year: 'According to the latest figures avail- 
able at the state Library Extension Division, 67% of the entire pop- 
ulation of Kentucky is without public library service. Sixty-one 
counties, more than half, are without public libraries. (It is in- 
teresting to note that from 1940 untilas late as 1950 this figure had 
been reduced by only 14, leaving 47 counties still with no public 
libraries of any kind. - Editor). Library expenditures per capita, 
based upon total population, are twelve cents. At the present time 
thirty-five of the forty-four mountain counties have no public libr- 
aries,"' 

The need for bookmobiles was woefully apparent but, as with 
many large, ambitious projects, the workability of the idea had to 
be proved to convince those who could really help. That same te- 
nacious, pioneering spirit came forward inthe form of Mrs. George 
Gray of Louisville, who was then President of the Friends of Ken- 
tucky Libraries. By her efforts enough money was raised for si 4 
bookmobiles, at the raie of one a year (these were operated by the 
state Library Extension Division), and with the overwhelming suc- 
cess of this pilot fleet, the future of rural bookdistribution in Ken- 
tucky was assured. But not because communities and industries 
scrambled to support the idea. Here is Mary Gray's own report: 
"Then all of a sudden, at a meeting of the Friends, a civic-minded 
industrialist, Mr. Harry Schacter, had animpulse to stepin and or- 
ganize a big drive. 'One a year, and 120 counties,' he said. 'That 
would take 120 years to cover the state. Let's get 100 bookmobiles 
in one year.' And he very nearly did."" ..."'There was a big drive 
for used books, which resulted in such a tremendous quantity being 
collected that by the time they were sorted by volunteers, shipped 
to Frankfort and re-sorted for quality, more energy and money had 
been used up than they were worth. There were some good ones, 
however, and some value inthe interest created bythe drive itself, 
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IMPORTED 


LINEN YARNS 


AND 


METLON-MYLAR IN COLORS 


FOR 


HANDLOOM WEAVING 


METLON NON-TARNISHING METALLIC YARNS 


Send 35¢ for yarn samples 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT, INC. 


Dept. M. 


129 Seuth St... Boston 1l, Mass. 
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There was also a plea to the State Legislature for a larger ap- 
propriation, which was successful in part, and a hasty campaign to 
educate the counties so that they would be willing to support the 
bookmobiles after the began their'runs'. Of course it was not 
possible in so short a time to do a thorough job of convincing the 
county courts and school boards of the necessity of continuing 
appropriate money for library service. After the bookmobile pilot 
project had accomplished its wonderful mission and disbanded, the 
Friends of Kentucky Libraries had to take over and help the Library 
Extension Division carry on." 

In 1956 Congress passed an Aid to Rural Libraries bill, but this 
provided no panacea for the situation. Compared to the problem 
of getting the money, the job of administering its use was monu- 
mental. The State Library Extension Agency was faced with the 
task of organizing the many counties, some of which were "too 
small and poor to function as a county should, but were too proud of 
their independent existence to think of merging. The regional plan 
took account of this, allowed for an independent county library board, 
but called for a regional board with one representative from each 
county, to administer regional affairs.'' By organizing several non- 
wealthy counties into a region, it was possible for one bookmobile 
to service that region and for the counties involved to share in the 
expense of the upkeep of the bookmobile. s a 

Mrs. Gray continues: "Four regions were set up in 1958 - two 
are now being developed and others are getting ready to organize. 

The bookmobiles fit in beautifully, as an important part of a larger 
plan for co-ordinated library service. 

"Much remains to be done: Federal Aid will stop in 1961. To 
keep this service, State and local funds will have to be increased; 
Kentucky is still far behind such states as Tennessee, North Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Missouri in their appropriations for rural library 
service," 

It will take organizations, private funds, and individuals with 
that tenacious, pioneering spirit to sustain the bookmobiles until 
many counties can increase their per capita incomes. 

A book looks nice on a shelf, but it never looks better than when 
it is being read. There are thousands of people in Kentucky who 
must depend solely on the bookmobiles for their only contact with 
the world of good literature. If they wereasked, they would prob- 
ably agree that the wheel, one of man's greatest inventions, has 
seldom been put to better use. @ of 

x * * * * * KX * 








Adults are learning to read and write through the magic of television. 
On page 26, Pauline Hord gives a progress report on this unique program 
which has transformed the lives of hundreds of adult viewers. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


As a service of the Council of the Southern Mountains, this maga- 
zine furnishes the following informationon job positims available, 
and people desiring employment. 


* COUNCIL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


ONEIDA HOSPITAL, ONEIDA , KENTUCKY 
Dent ist 
Young girl to be trained as a laboratory technician 
RED BIRD MISSION, BEVERLY, KENTUCKY 
Auto mechanic 
EMMANUEL CENTER, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Young man for camp work 
Lady to serve as group worker with yamg girls 
PITMAN COMMUNITY CENTER, SEVIERVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Bookkeeper -secretary 
PRESBYTERIAN WELFARE CENTER, BUCKHORN, KENTUCKY 
Social Case worker 
Middle-age people to serve as house parents 
HIGHLANDER FOLK SCHOOL, MONTEAGLE, TENNESSEE 


required. Salary deperds on qualifications and whether or not ap- 


= Secretary-typist. Min. speed of 40 wpm. Shorthand an asset but not 


plication is for permanent employment. Will live at Highlarder 
Folk School. Write Mikii Marlowe at above address. 


POSITION WANTED 


Available to a sunny southern town, one kindergarten teacher with 
experience in nursery schools ard kindergarten who loves her work. 
Write to: Mrs. Robert C. Cross, Westminster House, R. 1, Waverly, 
Ohio, or call Piketon 3722, same town. 


Experienced recreation specialist available for the 
summer. Write: Dr.E.L.Kirkpatrick, Department of 
Sociology, Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. 








(Don’t miss the 
@ controversial discussion ra ge | 
on HILLBILLY MUSIC, page 37) cand ed 
periph MA. 
ff % ) nh MOUNTAIN LIFE & WORK ; 
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Welcome, Youth Leaders! 


MOUNTAIN LIFE & WORK takes this opportunity to congratulate 
and welcome the new officials of the Youth Committee of the Coun- 
cil of the Southern Mountains, and to introduce them to Members | 


and our readers: i 
Born at Morris Fork, Breathitt County, ¢ 3 


Kentucky, Jerry Deaton attended aone-room 
school for the first seven grades, then to 
consolidated school for the eighth. Grad- 


uating from Breathitt County High in 1957, 
he entered Warren Wilson Junior College, 4 a . 
Swannonoa, N.C. where he expects to grad- " 
uate this June. Plans to pursue his pre- ’ * 4 
ministerial major next year at Hanover = 4 : 
College, Indiana. Chosen President of the * ax Fe 
Youth Committee at the annual Council Con- 
ference at Gatlinburg, Kentucky this year, 
Jerry has this to say: : 
‘T consider thia a very high honor, aa 2 
and extend a cordial appreciation to each 
of you. However, it must be remembered 
that honor does not put a work clothes JERRY DEATON, PRESIDENT 
and dig ditches or atterd classes. The thing that faces us is Work. 
If we remember that hills amd vales prochxe the same kind of men and 
women as skyscrapers and broadways, and keep our eyes and mim open for 
each challenge, we can make our region a vital ard leading section o 
our nation. I encourage each of you to join the Council ard make a 
special effort to attend next year.” 





A Junior at Berea College, majoring 
in Sociology, James P. Blair has had con- 
siderable experiencein the field of lead- 
ership as past-president of the Y.M.C.A. 
group ond group leader in the Baptist 
Church. After he graduated from the Berea 
Foundation School he served three years in 
the Army. Jim's hobby is electronics. If 
his plans for the future materialize, he, 
and his wife Martha, will find themselves 
somewhere in the Southern Appalachian area 
where he hopes to do Child Welfare work. 
As new Vice President of the Youth Commi t- 


tee, he voices this opinion: 

‘T have great hope for the youth a & 
the Southern Momtain Area and in the fu- 
JIM BLAIR, VICE PRESIDENT ture of the Youth group of the Council of 


the Southern Mountains.” 
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A graduate fromM.C.Napier High School 
in Perry County, Kentucky, Miss Napier is 
a sophomore at Berea College where she 
is majoring in nursing. Upon graduating 
she plas to do Public Health work in 
Eastern Kentucky. 

= ‘Tt isan honor towork with the Coun- 
cil as secretary of the Youth Committee. 
I will do my best to help plan the an- 
nual Conference at Gatlinburg so it may 
be an inspiring experience for the Youth 
delegates, and to further the cause of 
the Council of the Southern Mountains.” 





THEATER RUTH NAPIER, SECRETARY 


OUTDOOR DRAMAS 


The following open-air productions are historical, colorful, rich in 
dancing and music and performed in specially-built amphitheaters in 
settings of great natural beauty. To assure your fullest enjoyment 
of these productions, make advance reservations by mail or by phone. 


JUNE 1 - JULY 25 JUNE 26 - SEPTEMBER 7 
THE BOOK OF JOB THE STEPHEN FOSTER STORY* 
Original cast that toured U.S.A., 8:30 Nightly, except Monday 

s Great Britain and Canada. *A new creation by Paul Green 

Nightly, except Sunday Write: Stephen Foster Drama 
Laurel Cove, Pine Mountain Assn., Bardstown, Kentucky 
State Park, Pineville, Ky. JUNE 26 - SEPTEMBER 6 

JUNE 19 - SEPTEMBER 7 THY KINGDOM COME 
CHUCKY JACK 8:15 Nightly, except Monday 
8:15 Nightly, except Sunday Write: Roanoke Valley Drama 
Write: Great Smoky Mountains Assn., Salem, Virginia 
Historical Assn., Gatlinburg, JUNE 27 - SEPTEMBER 6 
Tennessee THE LOST COLONY 

JUNE 22 - SEPTEMBER 7 Nightly, except Monday 
THE OONFEDERACY Write: Roanoke Island Histor- 
8:15 Nightly, except Sunday ical Assn., Manteo, N.C. 
Write: Tidewater Historic Drama JULY 3 - AUGUST 30 
Assn., Virginia Beach, Va. HORN IN THE WEST 

JUNE 23 - SEPTEMBER 6 8:15 Nightly, except Monday 
UNTO THESE HILLS Write: Southern Appalachian 
8:00 Nightly, except Monday Historical Assn., Boone, N.C. 
Write: Cherokee Historical Drama 
Assn., Cherokee, N.Carolina ~~ 

JUNE 23 - SEPTEMBER 6 Lr ' (Sy 
THE COMMON GLORY ?-—: w/Y —h 
8:30 Nightly, except Monday 
Write: Jamestown Corporation, a XK - 
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SUMMER EVENTS IN SOUTHERN APPALACHIALAND 


June 7 
Sports Car Hill Climb 
Grandfather Mountain, N.C. 
June 8 - August 1 
Crafts Workshop (academic 
credits) woodworking, weaving, 
pottery and design 
Write: Director of Admissions 
Berea College, Berea, Kentucky 
June 8-12 
Short Course in Sports Fishing 
(sponsored by North Carolina 
State College) Nags Head, N.C. 
June 11-12 
W. Va. Strawberry Festival 
Buckhannon, West Virginia 
June _ 12-13 
“Bonnie Blue Sweetheart” 
Historical Drama 
Morehead City, N. Carolina 
June 14 
Annual Folk Song Festival 
Ashland, Kentucky 
June 16-27 





June_28 
35th Annual Singing on the 
Mountain 
Grandfather Mountain, N.C. 
Write: Miss Lou Harshaw, 
Chamber of Commerce, Asheville, 
North Carolina 
June 28 - August 28 
Huckleberry Workshop in the 
creative arts. Write: Evelyn 
G. Haynes, Huckleberry Work- 
shop, Route 2, Henderson, N.C. 
June 29 - July 11 
Crafts Course 
Weaving, woodworking, woodcarv- 
ing and pottery. 
John C. Campbell Folk School 
Brasstown, N. Carolina 





June 30 - September 5 
Flat Rock a ae 
Hendersonville, N. Carolina 
July 3-4 
Horse Show 


Owingsville, Kentucky 


Recreation Course in dance, song, July 4 
recorders, puppets and wood carv- Annual Black Mt. Horse Show 


ing. John C. Campbell Folk 

School, Brasstown, N. Carolina 
June 22 - July 11 

Summer Session 

Penland School of Handicrafts 

Penland, N. Carolina 
June 27 

13th Annual N.C.. Rhododendron 

Festival 

Spruce Pine & Bakersville, N.C. 
June 27-28 

Camera Clinic 

Grandfather Mountain 

North Carolina 





(sponsored by the P.T.A.) 
Black Mountain, N. Carolina 
July 6-17 
Workshop in Clear Writing for 
Easy Reading (sponsored by the 
Council of the Southern Mts.) 
Red Bird Mission, Beverly, Ky. 
July 10-12 
State Folk Festival 
Glenville, West Virginia 
Luly 12 
Highland Games & Scottish Clans 
gathering 
Linville, N. Carolina 
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Coming Events, cont inued: 
































Jul 13-17 A t 10-16 
30th Annual Rural Ministers’ Ager 


Madison County Fair & Horse Show 


| Summer School Richmond, Kentucky 
) ) Virginia Polytechnic Institute August 10-22 
| Blacksburg, Virginia Craft Vacation Course (wood- 
July 25 carving, wood working, weaving, 
Dog Show . creative writing. ) 
Asheville, N. Carolina John C. Campbell Folk School 
July 27-31 Brasstown, N. Carolina 
12th Annual Craftsman’s Fair August 11-14 
| (Southern Highland Handicraft Antique Fair 
Guild) City Auditorium, Asheville City Auditorium 


Gatlinburg, Tennessee 


Asheville, N. Carolina 
August 1-15 





—_— August 15 
Virginia Highlands Art Festi- "el eel Aree & Crafts Fes- 
val, Damascus, Virginia pea 
August 3-14 5-14 Burnsville, N. Carolina 
Appalachian Workshop in Chil- August 22 
dren’s Literature (academic Barber Shop Quartets 
credits) Write: Miss Beulah Asheville City Auditorium 
Campbell, Appalachian State Asheville. N. Caroline 
Teachers’ College, Boone, N.C. August 24-28 . 
) August 5-7 5-7 Craftsman’s Exposition 
Spruce Pine Mineral & Gem Asheville City Auditorium 
Festival (exhibits, field Asheville, N. Carolina 
trips to mines, swap shop) August 24-29 
4 ——e N.Carolina State Fair of West Virginia 
AT conty pm (Horse Show Aug. 25-28) 


l , West Virgint 
Russell Springs, Kentucky Fearlea, West Virginia 


August 6-8 
Mountain Dance & Folk Festival 
Asheville City Auditorium 








Asheville, N.Carolina for 
August 7 

Met. Opera Singers Concert OuTdoor 

Blowing Rock, N. Carolina Dramas 












August 8 
Emancipation Proclamation Cele- 
bration 
Hickman, Kentucky 

August 9-23 

) Brevard Music Festival 
Brevard, N. Carolina 
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THE COUNCIL OF THE 
SOUTHERN MOUNTAINS, 
INC., works to share 
the best traditions 
and human resources 
of the Appalachian 
South with the rest 
of the nation. It 
also seeks to help 
meet some of the so- 
cial, educational, 
spiritual, and cul- 


tural needs pecul- 


epand vice versa | iar to this mountain 


territory. It works 
through and with the 


schools, churches, 


YOU ARE INVITED TO PARTICIPATE ON THESE BASES: 


STUDENT MEMBERSHIP $ 1.50 

ACTIVE INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIP 3.00 to $ 4.00 4 : 
SUPPORTING MEMBERSHIP 5.00 to 24.00 other institutions, 
SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP 25.00 or more gnd by means of sin- 
INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERSHIP 5.00 or more 


medical centers and 


cere and able indi- 


SUBSCRIPTION TO MOUNTAIN LIFE & WORK INCLUDED IN viduals both in and 
ALL MEMBERSHIPS 
Send check or money order, care of this magazine, 
to Box 2000, College Station, Berea, Ky. 


outside the area. 


REGULAR SUBSCRIPTION TO MOUNTAIN LIFE & WoRK, $1.00 PER YEAR 


in 


For Members: 





According to our records, 
your membership and/or 
subscription appears to 
have expired as indicated. 
We are contiming to send 


you current issues in 
belief that you do 
wish us to drop you fr 


our membership. May we hear 
from you? 





NOT turned 
up, you are 
up to date. 





